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ADVERTISEMEN'S, _ THE VIOLIN TIMES. FEBRUARY, 1894. 


HAYNES and Co.’s CATALOGUE 
Of VIOLINS, VIOLAS, ‘CELLOS, STRINGS, and all Accessories, 
To be had Free on Application. 


Facts for Fiddlers: or Old .. New, 


By JOHN BROADHOUSE, 
‘ Musical Siandard,” Author of “ Violins Old and New,” “ The Student’s Helmholtz,” ete., ete. 
Stiff Paper Covers, Price ls., Post Free, 1s. id. 


nost interesting Essay om the relative merits of Old and New Violins, which should be read by every Fiddler 


HAYNES & Co., Ltd., 
Violin Makers by appointment to the College of Wiolinists. 


The FIDDLE FANCIER’S GUIDE 


By JAS. M. FLEMING, 


juthe of “Old Violins and the.r Makers.” etc., ete. 
\ new and most important work on Violins which should be in ie hands of every lover of stringed instruments. 
lt contains a concise history of the Violin, a description of the principal characteristics of the’principal 
ikers, iaformation about Bows and Bow Makers, Violencellos and Basses, and brief notices of the most celebrated 


players, and is a complete introduction to the study of the Violins of the Greatest Makers—ancient and modern. 
[he book is em'ellished with portraits of the Author and some of the more famous performers, also with 
fac-similies of the labels of some of the great Makers. 


Inteuding purchasers of good viclins—old or new--should carefully read this work, which is a compendium 
ulvice and information for the Amateur, the Student, the Professor, and the Collector. 
Price—Cloth Boards, 47s. 6d. Post Free. 


HAYNES & Co., Limited, 14, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Messrs. BEARE, GOODWIN & Co, 
Have always an immense Stock of Genutne Old 
Violins. Violas, Violoncellos,* Guitars, &c., 
Including many fine examples of the OLD FTALIAN MASTERS, 





They supply really genuine Instruments, in perfect repair, at very 
moderate prices, aid give a written guarantee with each, 


The Catalogue (with Prices) is now ready, and can be had Free on 
application. 


Messvs. BEARE, GOODWIN & Co. have been importers for 
many years, and having numerous agents’ abroad, are constantly 


receiving consignments of VALUABLE OLD INSTRUMENTS, 


(86, WARDOUR STREET, ‘LONDON, W. 


(One Door trom Oxford Street.) 
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Our next four issues will contain Porlraus of Miss G. M. HOOLEY, Mr. HAROLD 





HENRY, Mr. A. POLLITZER, and Miss EDITH SMITH, 








Quartett Players. 


Edited by E. POLONASKI and EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. 


A Monthly 
Fournal for Professional 
and Amateur Violinists and 





No. 4. Vor I. 
Copyright. 


FEBRUARY 157TH, 1594. 


Prick TWOPENCE. 


2s. 6d per annum, post free. 





NOTICES. 


Subscriptions will now be booked to com- 
nuunce with No. 3 (January issue) unless 
otherwise desired. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are now out of print, and the 
few remaining copies can be had at 6d. each 
from the Secretary only, address 38, Warwick 
Road, Earl's Court, SW. 

Annual subscription 2s. Gd., conuuenciny 
fron Nos. 3 to 14. 

All communications, invitations, tickets 
for concerts, &c., &e., should be addressed 
to the Editors, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 
“AT HOME.” 

M. César Thomson was the solo violinist 
ut the London Symphony Concert on January 
the llth. He was not a débutant as some of 
our contemporaries stated, having played at 
the Crystal Palace in 1887. He was heard 
on the present occasion in Goldmark’s Con- 
certo in A minor and in Paganini’s Fantasia ; 
the latter work suited him to perfection, and 
he received quite an ovation at the end of his 
performance. 


a 





The Monday Popular Concerts were re- 
sumed on January 8th, with Schubert's 
Octet in the programme. It was played 
without a break in its entirety, the execu- 
tants being Lady Hallé, Messrs. Ries, 
Gibson, Hgerton, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, 


cand Piatti. The chief item in the programme 


of January loth was a magnificent perform- 
ance of Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Quartet in 
B Flat, Op. 41, which was a comparative 
novelty to the majority of the audience, 
having only been played once before at these 
concerts, namely, in 1879. Mme. Emily 
Squire was the vocalist, and acquitted herself 
admirably.—Beethoven’s Septet was repeated 
on January 22nd, when Miss Liza Lehmann 
coutributed the vocal items, delighting her 
audience, as usual, by her charming singing. 
—On Monday, January 29th, Brahms’ 
Quintet, Op. 111, was played, and Lady 
Hallé gave a magnificent rendering of 
Mackenzie’s Highland Ballad, and at the 
end of the programme she joined Mr, Borwick 
in Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 12, No. 2, for 
piano and violin. 

Miss Louise Nanney and Mr. Noel John- 
son, violinist and violoncellist, respectively, 
have just finished a series of three Chamber 
Concerts at 10, Redcliffe Street, 5.W., in 
which both the concert-givers proved them- 
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selves accomplished artists. Unfortunately, 


space does not permit us to go into further 


details. 

Mr. T. White gave a Senior Students’ 
Concert on January 16th. 

Mr. Basil Althaus gave a Prize Bow Concert 
at Paddington Bath Hall on January 25th, 
on which oceasion two prize bows and certi- 
ficates were presented to the winners by 
Mr.J.T. Carrodus. There was a large and 
elthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Alfred Greenburg had the honour of 
performing some violin solos before the 
Duchess of Albany and suite at the residence 
of Colonel and Lady, Talbot, on January the 
8th. 

The concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
we announced to take place at the Queen's 
Hall. The following are engaged as solo 
violinists :—Mlle. Frida Scotta, M. Sauret, 
and M. César Thomson. 

Our Lirerpool Correspondent remarks with reference 
to the performances of Mr. John Dunn at a recent 
concert given by the Orchestral Society : Mackenzie's 
‘* Benedictus ” was played by Mr. John Dunn with 
depth and feeling, and that of the * Pibroch ’ was 
given with a facility which demonstrated a remarkable 
command over the instrument. Further qualities in 
Mr. Dunn’s case are suavity and resonance of tone, 
and accuracy of intonation. 

Our Taunton Correspondent speaks in high terms of 
the violin playing. of Miss EK. B. Cheetham, who 
appeared at a recent concert given by the Taunton 
Orchestral Society, under the direction of Mr. F. J. 
Moore. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne : A programme of exceptional 
interest had been arranged for the third concert of the 
series given under the auspices of the Chamber Musie 
Society,on January the 9th. The concert opened 
with Brahm’s String Sextet, a very fine example of 
modern chamber music, and closed with Spohy’s 
Double Quartet in 1. minor, Op. 87, in which, as usual 
with Spohr’s Ghainber Music, he gives the first violin 
such an undue prominence by showy and florid pas- 
sages that it is almost a violin concerto accompanied 
by the other instrnments. Both compositions, which 
were heard for the first time in Newcastle, were played 
with excellent ensemble by Messrs, A. Bent, Wallace 
Sutcliffe, W. Stephenson, E. Hopkinson, A. Hobday, 
Perey Kearne, P. Ludwig, and Arthur Blagrove. 
Dvorak’s charming and melodious Terzetto in C, Op. 
74 (for two violins and viola), received a fine rendering 
by Messrs. Bent, Sutcliffe, and Hobday. We should 
think that very few among the audience could endorse 
the assertion of the writer of the so-called Analytical 
programme, namely, that only Haydn, Mozart, 
eethoven, and Mendelssohn, have surpassed Spohr 
as a composer of chamber music for stringed instru- 
ments. What about the immortal works by Schubert, 
Schumann, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Svendsen, and 
many modern composers to boot, whose works have 
given such unalloyed pleasure to lovers of legitimate 
chamber music? Thanks to the great popularity of 
Tur Viouix Times in Neweastle, many people among 
the audience knew that Mr. A. Blagrove was the lucky 
owner of a celebrated violoncello by Stradivarius, and 
expected to hear him perform on it ; consequently the 
disappointment was very great, when it was found that 
Mr. Blagrove had not brought his celebrated instru- 
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ment with him to Newcastle. However, it is to be 
hoped that we will hear him play upon it at the next 
occasion the clever members of the Musical Guild will 
perform in our city. 

Our Bristol Correspondent writes : The olian Male 
Voice Choir gave a concert at the Pennywell Road Vestry 
fall, on January the 22nd, before a large audience. 
The instrumental feature was a violin solo, played by 
Master Harry Darbey. pupil of Mr. Th. Carrington. 
The executant is only 14 years of age, and the way in 
which he rendered de Bériot’s Air Varie, No. 6, gives 
rise to considerable expectations. Master Darbey has 
also been successful in the open Pianoforte competition 
at the Bristol Exhibition on December 2nd ; he is also 
the holder of the first Broadwood and Errard prizes. 


Our Scandinavian Correspondent writes :-- 
The Norwegian composer’s (Christian Lind- 
ing’s) new trio, for pianoforte, violin and 
violoncello, was performed for the first time 
at a chamber concert at Christiania on 
December the 2nd. It is described as a work 
full of grandeur and originality, but occa- 
sionally obscure and of great difficulty in the 
different parts. The trio was well played by 
the Norwegian artists: Mys. Erika Nissen, 
pianist; Mr, Lange, violinist ; and Mr. 
Hennum, violoncellist.—Edward Grieg, who 
has taken up his abode for the present in 
Copenhagen, has accepted the invitation to 
conduct his new orchestral suite, entitled 
“Sigurd for salfar,” at the Gewand-haus 
concert in Leipzig, which will take place on 
February the Ist. 

A Fantasia on Norwegian national melo- 
dies for orchestra was produced for the first 
time, on November 25th, at the third concert 
cf Musikforeningen of Christiania. The 
composer, whose name is not known in this 
country, is Mr. Johan Halvorsen. 

At the concert recently given by the 
Musical Society, ‘‘Simfonia,’ in Copenhagen, 
wu string sextet, composed by the Danish 
violoneellist, Louis Glass, was produced with 
success. 

The Copenhagen ‘‘ Kammar Musikfore- 
ningen ”’ (Chamber Music Society), founded 
in 1868 by the violoncellist Franz Neruda, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation, on December the 5th, with a 
splendid performance of Beethoven's string- 
quartet, Op. 59, No. 1, and John Svendsen’s 
octet. Since the foundation of ‘“ Kammar 
Musikforeningen ” the following violinists 
have been the leaders of the quartets: Pro- 
fessor Valdemar Tofte (the teacher of the 
lady violinist Frida Scotta), Mr. Schiérring, 
Mr. Anton Svendsen, and during the last 
decennary Mr. Frederik Hilmer, whilst Mr. 
Franz Neruda, who is the life and soul in 
this society, has, with only few exceptions, 

played the violoncello at ali the performances. 
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A septet for violins, alto, clarionet, horn, 
violoncello and double bass, by the late 
genial Swedish composer, Franz Berwald, 
aud a new sonata for violin and pianoforte, 
by the Swedish composer, Mr. Bror Beck- 
man, have quite recently been published in 
Stockholm, at the expense of the “ Musical 
Art Society.’ Both works are spoken of in 
the highest terms by Professors Reinecke in 
Leipsiz, and Kapelmeister Johan Svendsen in 
Copenhagen. 

Our Correspondent writes from Finland :— 
On December 5th and 7th, two chamber con- 
certs were given at Helsingfors, when the 
celebrated string quartet of St. Petersburg, 
Messrs. Leopold Auer, Kriiger, Hildebrand, 
wnd Werrvilowitsch, performed string quartets 
by Tschaikowsky (in I, No. 3), Beethoven 
(Op. 59, in K minor and F major), Schumann 
(in A major), and Haydn (in G minor). 

Among novelties of Finnish composers, 
which recently have been produced with 
success at Helsingfors, are :—‘‘A Legend” 
and ‘A Suite” for orchestra, by Mr. Jean 
Sibelins, also a ‘‘Serenade” for orchestra 
and a ballad for soli and orchestra, bearing 
the somewhat unpronounceable title, ‘‘ Kos- 
kenloskian morsiamet,” by Mr. Armas Jarne- 
felt. 

Miss Ones Buni.—Our Boston (Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.) Correspondent writes : — 
The short histrionic career of Miss Olea Bull, 
of Cambridge, Mass., the young daughter of 
the late Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, ouglit 
to teach a wholesome lesson to all stage- 
struck society naidens. Miss Bull, who had 
everything in the way of a luxurious home, 
social position, and a multitude of friends to 
make her happy, became wildly infatuated 
with the stage, and made her début last 
autumn at the Boston Museum. The feature 
of her part in the performance was her dance, 
* Waves of the Sea,’ which was of a very 
difficult and exhausting nature. It was but 
a week or a little more before Miss Bull 
became ill from the unusual strain to body 
and mind. She has been prostrated, I hear, 
ever since, and now is the inmate of a 
sanitarium in Buffalo. Miss Bull, shortly 
after her forced withdrawal from the stage, 
became engaged to Harry Vaughan, a 
graduate of Harvard, one of the best known 
athletes of his year. Miss Bull's uncle, 
Joseph Thorpe, one of Boston’s most 
prominent lawyers, married one of the poet 
Longfellow’s daughters. Mrs. Bull, who kas 
but this one child, is a rich widow in her own 
right. She lives in Cambridge (Mass.), in a 
beautiful house that she built herself, which 
adjoins the residences of Mr. Thorpe and 








Mr. Richards, who married the Longfellow 
sisters. 

Our Paris Correspondent speaks in high 
terms of the enthusiastic reception accorded 
M. Bentayaux, whose “ Trio des Grands 
Seigneurs ”’ (reviewed in issue No. 2 of V.T.) 
was performed at the Salle Erard, on 13th 
January.—One of our contemporaries speaks 
of the talented pianist-composer as follows :— 
‘Notre plus grand  praniste compositeur 
frangais, M. Bentayauc’’—no small compli- 
ment ! 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Miss Betty Schwabe, an old pupil of 
Professor Joachim and also a Berliner, who 
has recently been playing in public abroad, is 
said to be a very gifted violinist, and, as slic 
comes of Jewish stock she has without doubt 
more than average musical ability. She is 
the possessor of a Stradivari violin which if 
we recollect rightly, was made according to 
the label, in 1697. The label, however, is 
not correct, and the violin is of later date. 
The instrument is a robust looking type of 
Strad, and Miss Schwabe, we believe, paid a 
large sum (in four figures) for it some two 
years ago. The ‘voice of Professor Joachim 
was undoubtedly the leading one in its 
selection, and the instrument although 
bought in Germany came from England. 
One of the most noticeable facts concerning 
the students of the Hoch Schule in Berlin, 
is the quantity of fine instruments which 
many of them have possessed. 

It is always interesting to hear of the 
resurection of that old question ‘‘ Old Violins 
versus New.” What are we to think when we 
find Professor Joachim’s pupils and the most 
talented rising players, when they have 
money at their command, buying Strads, or 
at any rate, seeking to becoine their possessors. 
In the light of the recents utterances of Mr. 
John Day, all of them are clearly wrong, and 
from Joachim downwards, the sooner they 
study the book entitled ‘Facts about 
Fiddles,” the better for their peace of mind 
and their pockets. 

We believe a vacancy has occurred in the 
violin teaching staff at the Royal College of 
Music, and considerable interest will be felt 
in the new appointment that will no doubt 
be made. It is to be hoped, in the interest 
of the many who are seriously studying this 
instrument in England, that a violinist of the 
first rank will be appointed. In fact, what 
is wanted for a great and growing institution 
like the College is a great violinist who has 
made a name throughout the world, and who 
has turned the scale of years, as it is very 
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doubtful whether any young man, however 
great his abilities, makes a good teacher. 
Such a player must have reached a certain 
age to have lost to some extent the ambition 
to play in public, so that he is preparea to 
settle down and give his whole mind to 
teaching. Furthermore, teaching is very 
inuch a question of years and experience. 
A player with a strong individuality and 
attainments quite his own, such as Thomson 
of Liege, or Ysaye of Brussels, if they could 
be induced to settle in England would add 
to the lustre of the College. Also, what a 
gain it would be to have the most accoin- 
plished lady violinist of the age, Lady Hallc, 
who is also one of the greatest of players in 
in every sense, teaching the violin, as with 
all the training that has been given to 
hundreds of clever women, not one of them 
possesses her mastery of the instrument. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that before her 
abilities are lost to us, she may impart some 
of her ideas to others. There is another side 
from which this question should be viewed, and 
that is that so many of our students still go 
abroad to obtain lessons of the great violinists, 
and teachers who live on the continent. 
This ought not to be, and if we are to train a 
race of English musicians to stem the foreign 
invasion, nothing should be allowed to stand 
in the way of the best instruction being 
readily obtainable in this country. This 
should be really the first consideration. 


It has been stated by a contemporary that | 


the sum of £61 paid for a violoncello by 
William Forster, at the Woolhouse sale, at 
Puttick and Simpson's, on December 6th, is 
believed to be the highest price ever paid for 
an instrument by this maker. One would 
have thought that the merest tyro in violon- 
cello matters would have been acquainted 
with the fact that in the time of Lindley, who 
died in 1855, Forster violoncellos fetched 
very much larger sums ; and one has only to 
look at the “ History of the Violin,” by Sandys 
and Forster, to find numerous facts and 
figures given. Many of the old musicians 
could tell of numberless instances of 
higher prices being given. It is to be 
regretted that the price given at Puttick 
and Simpson’s sale room does not prove 
that there is any certainty of their fetching 
such sums, as the price in question was only 
realized by competition among the members 
of the Woolhouse family, so that it is no test. 
However, they will not again fetch the price 
they did until one of the well-known players 
before the public uses cne as his solo instru- 
ment. This forcibly reminds one that the 
value of the instrument by any maker is 
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determined by their recognition and use by 
the great players. 

In the exhibition of early Italian art at the 
New Gallery, musical art gets but a scanty 
representation. Of course, as this exhibition 
of Italian art is supposed to cover the period 
from 1300 to 1550, it would be difficult to 
shew many stringed instruments. However, 
a very good violin by Gasparo da S's, who 
died in 1609, is shewn by Lord Amherst, of 
Hackney. It is probably the most pure and 
perfect violin by Gasparo that is known. 
Still, this is not saying much, as not more 
than six violins by him are known to be in 
existence. It is a pity that one of his fine 
violas was not shewn instead of a violin, as 
they are the most remarkable instruments he 
made, and it is still a question among vivla 
players whether their tone is not superior to 
all others. There are many more violas by 
Gasparo than violins, and the limited nuinber 
of the latter is, no doubt, accounted for by 
the fact that the violin was only just then 
coming into use, and was not so much in 
demand. Everything in the exhibition is so 
carefully dealt with that a mistake seems 
almost inexplainable, but one has been made 
in connection with the labelling of this violin, 
when it states that it is dated 1580. It is a 
well-known fact that none of the carly 
Brescian makers dated their labels at all, and, 
furthermore, from a personal knowledge of 
Lord Ambherst’s violin, we know that there is 
no date on the label. With all due deference 
to Mr. Fuller Maitland, the musical critic of 
“The Times,’ who lends a charming old flute 
which is exhibited in the same case, we should 
describe the instrument as belonging to the 
16th and not to the 15th century. This is the 
more remarkable as I notice among the names 
of the Committee that of Mr. W. Barclay 
Squire, M.A., F.S.A., &., &c., &e., the 
greatest authority in Europe or elsewhere on 
all matters in any way relating to art, science, 
music, literature, mechanics, ethics, law, 
commerce, and everything else In another 
case there are two very beautiful cetera, one 
by a maker of the Brescian school, which 
came from the collection of Count Valdrighi, 
of Modena, and a veritable relic. 

Among the many beautiful pictures by the 
Old Masters now being shown at Burlington 
House, there are two or three of special 
interest to the violinist. No. 84 lent by Her 
Majesty the Queen is by Jan Steen, and the 
central figure in the foreground is that of aman 
playing the violin. A point of interest attaching 
to this picture lies in the fact that the violin is 
depicted being held in the left hand, and not 
in the right, as is usually the case in old 
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pictures. It is interesting to note the great 
accuracy with which the order in which 
instruments were then fitted up is shown, the 
short fingerboard being particularly noticeable. 
Mr. T. Humphrey Ward, the art critic of 
“The Times,’ shows in this same room 
another remarkable Dutch painting by Jan 
Ver Meer of Delft, of alady atthe spinet. The 
description of this in the catalogue is as 
follows :--‘‘ Interior of a room; small full 
length figure of a lady in a blue dress, 
seated, playing a spinet and looking round at 
the spectators ; a violoncello and bow lean 
against the spinet to the left.” We presume 
Mr. Ward is not only responsible for the des- 
cription of his own picture, but for the first 
article on this exhibition that appeared in 
‘‘The Times,” wherein he describes the 
portrait of Abel by Gainsborough as that of 
a violoncellist. In this magnificent painting 
the viol-da-gamba is shown resting against 
his knee, with the six strings plainly shown. 
In the Dutch picture it is a viol-da-gamba 
leaning against the spinet, and the six strings 
are again clearly in evidence. That so dis- 
tinguished an art critic should be unaware of 
the difference between a viol-da-gamba and a 
violoncello is inexplainable. The most cursory 
reference to ‘‘ Grove,” or any other dictionary 
of music would have elicited the fact that 
Abel was not a violoncellist. Curiously enough 
the same mistake is made in the description 
of the portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Thicknesse 
by Gainsborough (No. 101}. Musical instru- 
ments are most prominent accessories to this 
picture. A viol-da-gamba is shown, and her 
arm is round a cither, the pretty old instru- 
ment of the guitar kind which was so much 
played on in Gainsborough’s time. In the 
catalogue this instrument is called a mando. 
line, which is absolutely unlike. If the art 
critics are so careless in their naming of musical 
instruments it leads to a reflection as to 
whether they are not equally so in other 
matters. No. 213, a picture entitled ‘‘ Songs 
without Words ” by the late John Pettie, R.A., 
is a delightful picture of a man playing the 
violin. Everything, as may be expected, is 
admirably drawn, but no pupil of Professor 
Joachim would approve of the position of the 
player’s left fore-arm and wrist. The way 
the fingers are clasped upon the neck and 
strings, gives the idea of an iron rigidity, and 
here the artist is undoubtedly at fault. Still, 
only violinists would notice such details. 
“The Times”’ in commenting upon this 
exhibition, remarks upon a fact which is 
remarkable indeed, viz., that England is the 
only country in the world where such con- 
tinual displays of fine things from private houses 
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can be at all possible. The fact of an 
unsuspected Stradivari violin having been 
found in a house belonging to a county 
family within the last two years, makes one 
long for a series of exhibitions of violins in 
the hope that many masterpieces of the violin 
tribe lying perdus in this country may be 
brought to light. 

The following advertisement has lately 
appeared in ‘‘The Times,” and has raised 
considerable curiosity in the violin world :— 

“MENUINE Stradivarius Violin, the property of a gentle- 
G man, for sale ; guaranteed perfect in all parts. For 
full particulars and price. write W. D. A., 20, Willing’s, 162, 
Piccadilly, W. 

Curiosity has been excited to know who 
W.D.A. was, and what instrument it was. 
The first thought in the minds of the 
charitable was that it was, perhaps, some 
unfortunate fiddler who is obliged, in con- 
sequence of these hard times, to sell his Strad. 
llowever, our readers will be relieved to hear 
that this is not so, The violin is the property 
of a distinguished violinist, or, at any rate, 
he has been offering it for sale; and a letter 
signed W. D. A., giving a description of the 
instrument and naming the sum of £700 for 
it, 1s in this gentleman’s handwriting. Any 
good violinist should be able to add consider- 
ably to his income by dealing in violins. In 
fact, with the opportunities afforded him for 
showing off the tone and other features of an 
instrument the dealer should not be in it 
with him. We are glad to be able to tell our 
readers something about this violin, and to 
bring under notice the fact that the price now 
named is considerably less than what has 
been asked for it. This, then, is the golden 
opportunity of the buyer who has _ been 
watching for his chance! The violin first 
appeared before the public in the exhibition 
of musical instruments at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, in October, 1892, where it was 
shown under the fantastic title of ‘The 
Mercury,” by Messrs. Paul Bailly and Son, 
the French violin-makers who have, we 
understand, recently left this country. £1,500, 
we believe, was then asked for the instrument, 
but its public exhibition does not seem to 
have brought forth any buyer. We should 
be inclined to think that the asking of such 
an outrageous sum for the instrument simply 
frightened all would-be buyers away. We 
may mention that the owner of the violin 
was a Mr. J. Williams, who bought it from 
a violin dealer named Mougenot, in Brussels ; 
and no doubt influenced by the successful 
sale of the ‘‘Ames”’ Strad for £860 by Messrs, 
Puttick and Simpson in the spring of last 
year, he was tempted to try his luck later on 
in the same sale room, He quite overlooked 
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| the fact that there was a vast difference nature, and does not require the same force 
hetween the two violins, and as a consequence and pressure to bring it out. 
his violin was bought in at the sale for tne The price Mr. Schlesinger paid in 1875 
um of £500. Ever since, the instrument has was, we believe, £300. We are not at present 
heen more or less in the market, and if the aware of the price that Mr. Schiever has 
violinist who has just advertised it is not given, but we should faney about £400.— 
suecessful in gelling it, it will not be through OBSERVER. 
any fault of his own, but through the _- 
rit lact of its former adventures having ALLEGED EXHUMATION OF PAGANINI. 
ye mage the instrument much too common. For many months | have been vainly 
hi H There are inany pecple who do not seem to endeavouring to obtain from Ttaly some reli- 
4p be aware of the fact that even a Strad can able information respecting the remarkable . 
4 i Ines made ‘stale ”’ by being hawked about. story promulgated by the Paris “ Figaro” 
ae We shall follow with interest the future aid disseminated by the whole European 


fortunes of this instrument. Previous to 
heing in the possession of M. Mougenot, we 
may add that the violin was for a long tfime 
on sale at MM. Gand & Bernardel’s, in Paris. 

It was stated in the ‘“* Glasgow Herald” 
of January I6th that Mr. Schiever, the 
7 well-known violinist settled at Liverpool, 
3 who comes to London to lead the famous 
tichter orchestra, has acquired a fine violin 
by Guiseppe Guarneri del Gest, dated 1737. 
The statement that it was the property of 
Professor Wilheimnj is, however, erroneous. 
The violin was purchased in London by Mr. 
Schlesinger, an amateur violinist, in 1875, 
from the late Thomas Zach, the dealer, and 
, it is from Mr. Schlesinger that it now passes 
into the possession of Mr. Schiever. The 
instrument was for many years the property 
of the famous Polish violinist, Lipinski, who 
at one time bid fair to rival Paganini. 
Lipinski was not a pupil of Paganini, as 
erroneously stated by the ‘Glasgow Herald.” 
' It is no doubt due to its use in his hands 
that it shows its present great signs of wear. 
Still, in spite of the loss of varnish, and the 
hungry and bare appearance of the instru- 
ment, like the old war-horse, it is still full of 
lire and vigour when once its tone is roused 
We hope, therefore, that it will soon be heard 


press relative to the exhumation of the body 
of Nicolo Paganini, in the spring of 1893, in 
order that it might be exhibited to the 
violinist Franz Ondricek. All authorities to 
whom I applied seemed equally averse to 
giving any Information on the subject, but | 
have at length received the following letter 
from Count Luigi Francesco Valdrighi, the 
well-known musical amateur and historian, 
who has also been making enquiries for me : 
Modena, Ltalia, 
93.12.93. 

TrES CHER CoLLEGUE Et AMI,— 

Voila enfin ce qu’on uiecrit de 
Parme, sur la soi-disante exhumation de 
laganini. Son corps est renfermé dans une 
caisse: 2 Vhanteur de la téte il y a un 
cristal, derritre lequel on voit sa phy- 
sionomie, ou mieux, ses traits, absolument de 
squelette. 

Lorsqu' Ondricek fut «i Parme = dans 
| Awil passe, il chercha visiter le Tombeau du 
Crand, que je crois exister dans une domaine 
de ses heritiers. Cela obtenu par la courtoisie 
du neveu baron Attilius Paganini, demeurant 
i Parme, la visite désirée eut leu en la 
presence du Syndic de la ville, du Gouver- 
neur du Conservatoire de Musique, et d’autres 
professeurs. Voila tout —je n’en sais d’avan- 
in the rendering of a concerto; but, judging tage. Dans le museé de la Bibliothique 
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oy from what we know of Mr. Schiever’s playing, Palatine de Parme existe un imorceau de 
ie we hardly think that the heavy, dry and ladite caisse mortuaire, donné par un tel 
i slowly-responding tone of a Joseph is one Prof. Cristoforetti. 

ne that he will be able to manage. In fact, the Votre dévoue, 

et greater number of the violinists seein quite VALDRIGHI. 
Li i unable to master the tone of a fine Guar- | — 
14k nerius, and what they produce from the’ Translation. } 
aa instrument is but a superficial tone. Mr. Modena, Italy, 
‘Tia Carrodus, with his great grip and attack 23rd December, 1893. 
i i upon the violin, is one of the few players My pear CoLLEAGUE AND FRrmenD,— 
a8} who can bring out the tone of a Joseph, and Here, at last, is what | hear from 
cai beyond him, Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. Maurice Parma as to the so-called exhumation of 
i q Sons, the players do not use Guarneris at | Paganini. His body is enclosed in a case : 
4 all, They seem to be quite afraid of them. at the head there is a transparency, through 
14 | ‘he preference for the Strad tone is entirely which one can see his face, or rather the 
| a , due to the fact that it is of a more yielding mere skeleton of his features, 
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When Ondricek was at Parma last April he 
wished to visit the tomb of the great man, 
which, I believe, is situated in, or on, an 
estate belonging to his heirs. Permission 
heing obtained by the courtesy of the nephew, 
Baron Achille Paganini, the desired visit 
took place in the presence of thé Syndic of 
the City, the Director of the Conservatoire of 
Music, and some of the professors. That is 
all—I know no more. In the museum of the 
Palatine Library at Parma there is a piece of 
the coffin, presented by a Prof. Cristoforetti. 


«“ Baron” PaGantn1.— A correspondent 
asks us by what right Baron Achille Paganini 
holds his title. If our correspondent will 
turn to the Moniteir Universelle (Paris), 15th 
January, 1833 (p. 98) he will find the official 
announcement :-—‘‘ Paganini has just been 
created Baron and Commander of the Order 
of Westphalia; this dignity is hereJitary, 
and is transmissible in the male line.” 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS-BOOK 
OF THE 
WORSHIPFUL GUILD OF VIOLIN-MAKERS 
OF 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 

From the year 1€77 to the year 1772, 

EXTRACTED AND ANALYSED BY 
DR. RICHARD PETONG. 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD anp MARIANNA HERON-ALLEN. 

(Continued from page 39.)° 


25. Johann Adam Klemm, citizen, son of 


Johann Georg Klemm, 1743. He, as well as 
his father, undertook peg-turning as a pro- 
bationary post, and when his turn came filled 
the place of junior master of the Guild. 

26. Johann Friedrich Reichel, youngest 
son of master Peter Reichel, citizen and 
violin-maker, 1745. 

27. Johann Wilhelm Gétzel,  violin- 
inaker’s apprentice, from Wernitzgriin, son 
of master Johann Conrad Gédtzel, violin- 
maker and inhabitant of Wernitzgriin, 1747. 

28. VIII. Gotthilf Fischer,violin makex’s 
apprentice and a military man, in considera- 
tion of whose standing as a soldier, the taxes 
were reduced, 1748. 

29, Johann Adam Gitter, son of the 
Head-Master, Johann Giitter, like the fore- 
going engaged in the Militia, and who 
obtained the consent of his Captain, 1748. 

30. IX. Johann Christoph Schemmerling, 
a violin maker’s apprentice, born in Dérpers- 
dorf, who married the eldest daughter of the 
Master Gottfried Piltzen, 1748. 

31. X. Georg Schuster, citizen and violin 
maker’s apprentice, at whose admission the 
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greatest caution was observed, for we find 
that the three petitions for admission, pre- 
sented to the Guild since June 27th, 1748, 
were remitted for consideration from quarter 
to quarter, and full admission only followed 
on payment of 25 thaler, on the 10th April, 
1749. 

32—34. Johann Christian Hamig (Ham- 
mig), Johann Gottfried Schetelig, and 
Johann Gottfried Reichel, all three sons of 
Masters hitherto working as apprentices, 
L751. 

35. Johann Gottfried Kretschmann, 
citizen and journeyman, son of Master 
Georg Carl Kretschmann, 1751. On this 
adinission for the first time was required a 
vow to live ‘‘in accordance with the all- 
merciful mandate for the abolition of abuses 
among the workmen.” 

36-38. Johann Freidrich Voigt, Johaz.n 
Gottferid Pfretschner, and Johann Adam 
Facker,violin maker’s apprentices from above- 
mentioned families, 1751. 

39. Carl Friedrich Hamm, son of the 

citizen and violin maker, Johann Andreas 
Hamm, 1751. 
_ 40. XI. Adam Rossbach, violin maker's 
apprentice, son of master Adam Rossbach, 
citizen and saw-maker, 1752. He paid 29 
thaler down for the master banquet and 
other dues. 

41—43. Johann Georg Glier, Johann 
Friedrich Glier, and Johann Adam Fischer, 
violin makers’ apprentices, sons of families 
above-mentioned, 1752. Johann Friedrich 
Glier paid 31 thaler because he was not a 
inaster’s son, and Johann Adam Fischer 29 
thater for the master banquet, whereas 
Johann Georg Glier only paid 8 thaler 6 
groschen, being a master’s son. 

4446. Johann Georg Ficker (XII.), 
Carl Friedrich Liebel and Hans Georg Piltz, 
three violin makers’ apprentices, 1752. The 
Liebel family was already mentioned in the 
roll of enfranchisement of 1627, in which 
Johann Liebel, is alluded to as council.friend 
(? Raths-freund), 1752. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, 
AND ALMANACK, 


For 1894, now ready. Contents—Remarks on the Past Year, 
Obituary Notices, An Almanack specially for Musicians, 
Miscellaneous Information, Principal Musical Events of the 
Past Year in London and the Provinces. New Copyright 
Music published in the United Kingdom during the Past 
Year, Musical Advertisements, the Names and Addre:gus of 
all Professors of Music, Music Sellers, Instrument Mann- 
facturers, Dealers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
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(by Post, 2s #d.), to the Public, 3s. (by Post, 3s. 3d.); Bound 
in Crimson Cloth, 3s. (by Post, 3s. 3d), to the Public, 4s. (by 
Post, 48. 3d.) 
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HART 


DEALERS IN 


& SON, 


Cremona & Other Fnstruments 


QI ee Di 
Manufacturers Importers 
of Guaranteed of the 


English-made Finest Quality 


Violins, of 
richly Oil ITALIAN 
Varnished. STRINGS 

ons Save oni Mare 





Tested Strings prepared 
HART & SON. 


expressly for 


Good Violins from Three Guineas. 
Violins for Beginners from One Guinea. 
Bows, Cases, Guitars, Italian Mandolities. 


Repairs of all kinds carefully executed by ex- 


perienced and skilful workmen on the premises. 


Lists oN APPLICATION, 


Messrs. HArtr & Son have at presen 
collection of Violins, Violas. Vieloncelle 
by the Old Masters, 


28, WARDOUR STREET, 


LONDON, W 


an unique 


, and bows, 


VIOLIN 


| 
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ST. CECILIA 
MUSIC PUBLISHING Co., 


LIMITED, 
182, WARDOUR STREET, 


OXFORD STREET, W. 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE. 


8% a. 
Beethoven, L. Van, Andante con Variazioni, 
from Sonata in A, dedicated to reg? jie 2 
Bériot, C. de. Air Varie, Op. 1, Air Varie, 
Op. 7. Edited, fingered and phrased by E. 


Polonaski : each + 0 
Polonaski, E. Scales and “Arpeggios 4 0 
Polonaski, Theres +e. Mazurka = 
Poznanski, I. B. * Souviens Toi?’’ Romance 4 0 
Trousselle, Josef. Evening (Réverie) 4 0 

— Polonaise to 

— * Mazurka Brillante “s 1 O 
FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
Kendall, G. F. Cantilena we wa a 


The above contained in the Syllabus for Eramination 
of the College of Violinists. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


Ergmann, A. Romance ... we & 8 
Mansfield, bDr.O. A. Bagatelle in G a ore 
Poznanski, I. B., L’Arlequin Gavotte t 0 
Sur la Moselle. Barcarolle 4 0 
Schroter, Max. 
——- "Minuit ove oak ate vin. ee @ 
— Valse Mignone ... es ok 
-——  Tarentelle > 0 


IN BOOK FORM. 


Six Melodious Studies, by Alban Henry 

(first position only) oe net 1 0 

“Youthful Violinists should add Alban Henry's ‘Six 
Melodious Studies’ to their portfolios The little pieces vary 
in styleand degree of difficulty, but are all full of melody and 
w ritten in musicianly fashion "— The Star. 

“ Will prove « boon to young beginners and their teachers, 

as they are tuneful and void of ditlculty.”—@raphic. 


Original and Progressive Melodies’ by 
Josef Trousselle (for two violins only) net 1 0 
Pianoforte Accompaniment au net | O 


« Josef Trousselle is the author of an instructive little book 
of * Original and Progressive Melodies* for two violins. In 
the first of the set, a ‘Melody in C.’ each instrument in turn 
gives out the subject while its fellow is occupied with 
accompanying passages And this plan is followed throughout 
the series, so that the duties as well as the honours are 
equally divided between the first and the second violin. In 
each piece the melodious subject is attractive, whilst that 
which might be regarded as the counter subject is suitable 
and effective.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Sabbath Melodies, arranged by J. C. Bearley 

net 1 O 
Melodious Pastimes, arranged by J. C. 
Beardley. Books 1 and 2 each, net 1 O 


SUPPLEMENT—No. 4. 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR VIOLINISTS. 


BY 
WALLACE SUTCLIFFE. 


(Continued from Supplement No. 2). 


It is needless here, even if space permitted, 
to detail the distinctions and differences in 
style, tone, and modei, of the great masters’ 
work.* It is, however, necessary to note that 
there are two distinct recognised violin 
models, having qualities of tone peculiar to 
each—the small high-built model and the 
large flat model. The former is a marked 
characteristic of the Amati School, subse- 
quently followed by Steiner and his pupils. 
Last century these violins were the ‘‘fashion- 
able craze,” were everywhere sought after, 
largely copied, and fraudulently imitated. 
They are eminently sweet and sympathetic 
in tone but lack power and sonorous intensity. 
The tone is also usually uneven, being 
brilliant and penetrating on the two higher 
strings but comparatively weak on the lower. 
Porter says that the reason for this is that 
the pressure of the end of the neck against 
the belly forces upward the high and weak 
part under the fingerboard, causing it to 
vibrate unduly. In consequence of their lack 
of power, highbreasted violins are usually 
more suitable for the drawing-room than the 
concert hall, the amateur than the profess- 
ional. What is known as “the flat model of 
Stradivarius”’ on the contrary is eminently 
adapted to concert playing, and combines the 
utmost sonority, richness, purity, and volume 
of tone with a penetrative power that so 
carries the finest shades of tone, that they 
may be distinctly audible throughout a large 
hall. These qualities are the special attri- 
butes of the later Cremonese masters’ 
creations. Thus then in the selection of a 
violin, one may be partly guided. by the 
purpose for which the instrument is most 
frequently intended to be used. 

Let us now turn our attention to the testing 
ofaviolin. Here the advantage of securing the 
the aid of a professional violinist at once 
asserts itself. ‘‘Only an experienced player 
can test and select a good instrument; he 
alone can play on every string and position ; 
he alone knows how to search for and unerr- 
ingly detect faults on the various strings ; 
and he alone has an ear so trained to varieties 


* Such of my readers as may wish to study their 
individual characteristics should consult the late George 
Hart’s now standard book on the subject—‘ The 
Violin: Its Famous Makers and. their Imitators ;” or 
«Old Violins and their Makers,” by James M. Fleming. 
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and qualities of tone as to be an authority 
upon which the novice may rely more safely 
and implicitly than about the dealer, who is 
generally more ignorant in this respect than 
the merest tyroofa buyer” (W.C, Honeyman.) 
A little knowledge of the subject will 
however sometimes help the purchaser even 
when such aid has been secured, and there 
are cases where reliable aid is not available. 
Therefore, a few hints and cautions will not 
be misplaced. 

The true test of a violin is TONE. 

In trying a violin one should take into 
consideration the condition of the instrument 
and the place of trial. Bad strings may 
make a good fiddle sound horrible. The 
violin may be cracked; the bass-bar loose ; 
the sound-post not set properly; the bridge 
badly fitted. The temperature may be 
unpropitious —too hot, cold, or damp; the 
violin and strings being very sensitive to 
to atinospheric changes. Each item should 
be taken into account as each variously 
affects the tone of the instrument in a remark- 
able degree, and where unfavourable should, 
if possible, be remedied. In a large empty 
room, as in the open’ air, a bad fiddle may 
sound fairly good; there being too much 
resonance. Dealers, perhaps recognizing this 
fact, for trial purposes generally set apart a 
large room almost ‘entirely barren of any 
description of drapery. A violin should be 
tried in an ordinarily furnished room—with 
hangings, carpets, etc.,where the defects as 
well as the virtues are easily apparent. Not 
once but many times—first impressions often 
deceive. 

The primary essential quality of a fine 
fiddle is penetrative power. This may best 
be discovered by playing—pianissimo passages 
especially—in one room whilst a professional 
friend listens critically in another, and vice 
verca. Similarly its superiority, or inferiority, 
to any other violin both in quality of tone 
and carrying power may be detected. If the 
excellencies of one violin be known, this too, 
is for the inexperienced, a good method of 
gauging the qualities of any other fiddle. 
Another way of testing penetrative power is 
by using the violin in an orchestra. If it 
tells out from the rest of the strings and every 
note is distinctly to be heard, it is good. A 
poor fiddle will sound muffled and dull, and 
at times one would scarcely hear one’s-self. 
This test however is not always practicable. 

A violin should be equally good on all its 
strings throughout the entire range ; .without 
however doing away with each string’s indi- 
viduality of timbre. The most common 
fault, especially with high-breasted violins, 
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is that the first and second strings are full 
and clear, whilst the third and fourth are 
thin and weak in tone. Or the fourth may 
be loud and noisy and the rest good. It may 
be remarked here that slow singing melodies 
inay be made to sound well on almost any 
fiddle by skilful management. It is in quick 
rapid passages that deficiences and failings 
show themselves most. 

According to Savart’s theory, a violin, like 
an organ pipe, should contain a given amount 
of air which should vibrate exactly to middle 
(©. Acting on this theory Mr, J, K. Monk ‘‘gives 
the following few simple experiments whereby 

purchaser may both easily and emphatically 
test an instrument as to whether the air mass 
is correct or not, and be able to pick out the 
best instrument or instruments from a dozen 
or more without playing on them, even before 
they are strung up. Take the instrument in 
the left hand, with the fingers spread out on 
the back and the thumb on the belly, and 
while so held strike the middle C of a piano- 
forte with the right hand, and if correct you 
will feel the instrument vibrate freely in your 
hand; if not, it will vibrate to whichever 
note the air mass may happen to be. This 
experiment can also be performed with instru- 
ments strung up and tuned; when this 
curious fact will be noticed that, as the notes 
G, D, A, E—to which the strings are tuned— 
are struck, the instrument will be felt to 
vibrate more or less; but, if the air mass is 
correct when the C is struck, it will vibrate 
nore freely to that note than to either of the 
other four; and this is caused by the air 
inside taking up the note. It will also be 
noticed that, if the ear is held close to the / 
hole, the harmonics can be heard distinctly 
from this vibration.” 
chosen always prove the best as regards 
juality of tone and penetrative power? It 
nay be true thata violin should have a given 
unount of air and the test may apply as far 
us it goes, but it is not always the most 
tinished and scientifically made violins that 
possess these qualities in a pre-eminent 
legree. Indeed the roughly finished fiddle is 
often found superior. Tone depends mostly 
on the acoustical quality of the wood and the 
harmonious relation of the parts. This is 
why one fiddle excels another, and why a 
maker's violins are not all equally good. 
The capacity of selecting good, suitable wood, 
and the art of blending the different woods to 
form a harmonious whole, is in my _ belief 
largely intuitive, though of course admitting 
of development by experience. 


(To be continued.) 


3ut will a fiddle so _ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF CELEBRATED 
VIOLINISTS. 


I¥.—CHARLES AUGUSTE DE BERIOT. 


(Continued from January Supplement.) 


Naples, le 3 Fevrier, 1835. 
MON CHER PAROLA, 

L’opéra de Persiani, * 1’Ines de Castro,” a eu sa 
premiére représentation Mercredi passé. Je vous en 
ai promis une petite relation, Je me mets donc a 
\'ceuvre pour le courrier de ce soir. Cet ouvrage est 
décidément superbe d’un bout & Vautre, et a obtenu 
un succés complet, succés d’autant plus méritoire a 
Naples que depuis 15 ans environ c’est le|troisiéme 
opéra qui ait réussi, savoir, ‘*l’Esule di Roma,” 
“Ultimo giorno di Pompei,” et ce dernier, tous les 
autres ont été sifflés impitoyablement. 

Ines de Castro est un opera largement taillé pour 
Veffet d'un grand théatre. Il n’y a pas un mor- 
ceau de faible, il y a surtout une scene du Terzetto 
dans le 2d acte, qui arrache les larmes. C'est le 
moment ou Ines embrasse ses enfants pour ne plus les 
revoir. Le rdle d’Ines est un des plus beaux du 
repertoire de Mariette. Celui du Tenor, dont Dupres 
s'est tiré avec beaucoup dhonneur, est aussi trés 
soigné. En somme totale, c’est un superbe opéra ; 
mais, mon cher Parola, dans un pays ou les chefs- 
(oeuvres de Rossini ont été sifflés Jes uns aprés les 
autres, je me demande si le mérite seule d'un com- 
positeur est la cause 4 laquelle il faut attribuer le 
suceés d’un ouvrage? . . . . non sans doute, et 
pour vous expliquer la réussite d’Ines de Castro je 
vous dirai que si l'on pouvait lever le voile qui couvre 
ce mystere, on y verrait d’abord 50 ducats dans la 
poche du chef d’orchestre, sans lesquels ce Monsieur 
est incapable de bienveillance pour l’auteur, de zéle 
et d’attention aux répétitions et enfin d’ensemble, et 
de mésure dans son orchestre, on verrait en second 
lieu un (sic) autre somme a peu-prées semblable dans la 
poche du chef des chceurs sans laquelle les choriste 
(sic) n’ont pas de poumons. On verrait que le tailleur 
méme recoit sous main son petit cadeau sans lequel 
les acteurs seraient habillés comme des cochons, et 
opera retardé de plus d’un mois. En un mot tout 
sachéte ici parce que tout est & vendre, amitié, 
bienveillance, complaisance, tout se réduit 4 cette 
balance: combien me donnez-vous pour cela ? Le silence 
méme s’achéte au théatre, ce silence dans les coulisses 
est ici un objet de spéculation, et le pauvre auteur qui 
ne passe pas par toutes ces conditions trouve contre 
lui mille armes qui doivent infailliblement le 
faire succomber. Persiani & eu le bon sens de 
prévenir tous ces obstacles, aussi on dit que le pauyre 
diable a sacrifié entiérement le produit de son opera ; 
aussi contre l’'usage de St. Carlo, il y avait de 
l'ensemble dans l’exécution, du luxe dans les costumes 
et les decorations, et autant Amélia était-elle couverte 
de haillons autant Ines de Castro était resplendis- 
sante de dorures et de richesses. ‘Tout cela, mon cher 
ami, est bien avilissant. Mais c’est la vérite. J’en 
suis tellement Gégouté que j’attends le jour ou je 
quitterais Naples pour n’y plus revenir comme le 
plus beau jour de ma vie. Encore un mot sur Ines ; 
le succés de cet opéra auquel personne ne s'attendait 
a blessé mortellement deux partis, les Ronzistes: 4 
cause de Maria, les Barbaistes 4 cause de la société, 
qu’a-t-on fait pour paraliser entiérement l’effet de 
cette musique ? 

On a decrété hier un ordre qui empéche d’applaudir 
plus d’une fois et de rappeler plus d’une fois les 
acteurs. Il en est resulté que la représentation 











SUPPLEMENT. 


WVhier qui était la troisiéme d’Ines comprimée par 
quelques gendarmes s’est reduit 4 une représentation 
ordinaire de tous les jours—Maria en pleurait—car 
rien ne lui est pius & coeur que d’exciter l’enthousi- 
asme du public, c’est en effet la seule récompense 
dune veritable artiste: moi je ne cesse de lui 
repéter que rien ne peut constater mieux un triomphe 
que l’obligation d’envoyer la force pour la comprimer. 

J’attends toujours avec impatience une decision de 
Paris. Troupenas m’a écrit mais sa lettre ne m’an- 
nonce rien de nouveau. La chose sera jugée trés 
prochainement voila tout. J’ai ecrit 4 Lucca et je 
suis aussi dans l’attente d'une réponse de ce cdté. 
J’espére pouvoir vous donner bientot du nouveau, 
en attendant, je vous réitére nos amitiés bien sincéres 
et vous prie d’étre notre interpréte aupres du Duce et 
de Mdme. la Duchesse. 

CARLO p. B. 

P.S.—Nos compliments d’amitié & Bassi, D. Cicio, 
ete. Je pense que l’affaire de Rossi se terminera a 
Venise, car 4 Naples nous ne serons plus 4 temps de 
préter serment en sa présence. 

La Tacchinardi est, je crois, engagée pour Paris. 

Le bruit absurde des coups de poignards a été 
jusqu’d Paris, les journaux francais en parlent avec 
une arrogante certitude. On devait ici donner 
l’opéra de Bellini, Les Puritains ; la partition n’est pas 
encore arrivée de sorte que le marché de Bellini avec 
la société est rompu non seulement pour cet ouvrage 
mais pour les deux autres qu’il devait écrire l'année 
prochaine. II s'agissait de 9,000 ducats pour les trois 
opéras. Je vous dis cela dans le cas ou M. le Duc 
voulut reprendre le marché de la société, je crois que 
ce serait une bonne oneration. 

Addressed :-— 

Monsieur l’Avocat PAROLA, 

Palais de Mons. le Duc Visconti, 
Milan. 
Postmarked :— 
Naples, 5th February. 
Milano, 10th February. 

TRANSLATION, 

Naples, 8rd February, 1835. 
MY DEAR PAROLA, 

Persiani’s opera “ Inez de Castro” was pro- 
duced for the first time on Wednesday last. I 
promised you a short account of the performance. 
I set to work then for this evening’s post. This 
opera is decidedly superb from beginning to end, and 
has proved a complete success—a success the more 
praiseworthy at Naples seeing that during the last 
15 years about, it is only the third opera which has 
succeeded, to wit, “L’Hsule di Roma,” “ L’ Ultimo 
giorno di Pompei,” and this last, all the others have 
been mercilessly hissed. 

“Inez de Castro”’ is an opera constructed on broad 
lines to be effective in a large theatre; there is not a 
weak number in it, above all there is a scene, a trio 
in the second act which compels one’s tears—it is the 
moment when Inez embraces her children for the 
last time. The part of Inez is one of the finest in 
Marriette’s repertoire, the tenor part which Dupres 
performed most creditably is also very carefully con- 
structed. In fine it is a superb opera; but, my dear 
Parola, in a country where the masterpieces of 
Rossini have been hissed off the stage one after 
another, I ask myself whether the unassisted talent 
of a composer is the only cause to which the success 
of a work is attributable? , without doubt, no, 
and to explain to you the success of ‘‘ Ines de Castro,” 
I may tell you that if one could lift the veil which 
covers this mystery, one would find, first of all, 50 
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ducats in the pocket of the conductor of the orchestra, 
without which this gentleman would be incapable 
of any kindly feeling for the author, of zeai or 
attention at rehearsals, in fact of inspiring unison 
and time in his orchestra; in the second place one 
would find a nearly similar sum in the pocket of the 
chorus-master without which the chorus-singers 
would have no lungs. One would find that even the 
costumier receives his little present, without which 
the actors would be arrayed like swine, and the pro- 
duction delayed a month. In one word everything 
has to be bought here because everything is for sale, 
friendship, kindness, complaisance, everything is 
reduced to this test, What will you give me for that? 
Even silence has to be bought in the theatre. Silence 
behind the scenes is an object of commercial enter- 
prise, and the poor author who does not submit him- 
self to all these requirements, finds arrayed against 
him a thousand weapons which must infallibly cause 
him to succumb. Persiani has had the good sense to 
foresee all these obstacles, and it is said that in 
doing it the poor devil has sacrificed the whole pro- 
ceeds of his opera. In addition, contrary to custom 
at the San Carlo, there was cohesion in the perform- 


- ance, luxury in the costumes and decorations, and 


‘‘Inez de Castro’’ was as resplendent in gold and 


magnificence as ‘‘ Amelia’’ was covered with rags. 
All this, my dear friends, is very degrading, but it is 
the truth. I am so disgusted with it that I look for- 
ward to the day when I shall quit Naples never to 
return, as the happiest day of my life. ‘fo return to 
Inez, the success of this opera which is quite unex- 
pected has mortally offended two parties, the Ronzists 
on account of Maria, and the Barbaistes on account of 
the subscribers. What do you think they did for the 
purpose of paralysing the eftect of this music? They 
issued an order yesterday forbidding people to 
applaud more than once, or to recall the actors more 
than once. The result of this was that yester- 
day’s' performance which was the third repre- 
sentation of Inez, controlled by some policemen, 
was reduced to the level of an ordinary everyday 
performance. Maria cried about it, for nothing is 
dearer to her than to rouse the enthusiasm of the 
public, it is in fact the only reward of a true artist ; 
{ keep on telling her that nothing can prove the 
greatness of her triumph more than the fact that it 
is necessary to employ force to control it. Iam still 
waiting impatiently for a decision from Paris. I have 
heard from ‘Troupenas, but his letter contains 
nothing that is new. The matter will be decided 
very soon, thatis all. I have written to Lucca, and 
I am also waiting a reply from thence. I hope to be 
able to give you fresh tidings very soon, meanwhile I 
reiterate to you our expressions of friendship and 
beg you to convey them to the Duke and the Duchess, 
CARLO p. B. 


P.S.—Our compliments and friendship to Bassi, 
D. Cicio, &c. I think that Rossi’s matter will be 
ended at Venice, as at Naples we shall not be in 
time to make declaration in his presence, I think 
Mme. Tacchinardi is engaged for Paris. 

The absurd rumour about the stabbing has reached 
as far as Paris ; the French papers talk about it with 
arrogant certainty. They proposed giving Bellini’s 
opera, ‘I Puritani,” here, but the score has not yet 
arrived, and consequently Bellini’s business relations 
with the society are broken off, not only as regards 
this work, but also as regards the two others which 
he was to write next year. The arrangement was 
9,000 ducats for the three operas. I mention this in 
case the Duke would like to take up the matter 
where the society had dropped it; I think it would 
be a good speculation. 
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I trust that this letter may set at rest for ever the 
mis-statement, published by Fétis and Sir G. Grove in 
more than one place, and after them by every other 
biographer, that Persiani’s “Inez de Castro” was 
first produced by Malibran in August, ]835, at 
Lucca. In addition to deciding this point, it throws 
u most interesting light on the manner in which 
music was treated, or rather maltreated, at the San 
Carlo in 1835, and shows that the disgraceful way in 
which the artistes are bullied at that house to day is 
the survival of an historic custom. “L’Esule di 
Roma” was written by Donizetti and produced in 
Naples about 1820, and “ L’ultimo Giorno di Pompei” 
was written by Giovanni Pacini and produced about 
five years later. ‘* Dupres,’’ whom de Bériot refers 
to as singing the tenor part, is Gilbert Louis Duprez 
(born in Paris 6th December, 1806), who, after 
reaching the higher walks of his profession at the 
Opera Comique in Paris, went, about 1831, to Naples. 
where he sang until 1836, when he reached the 
summit of his ambition, being engaged for the opera 
in Paris, The terms * Ronzistes’? and * Barbaisies” 
require son explanation, Signorina Josephine 
Ronzi (who married the comedian De Begnis) was a 
leading Italian prima donna, who had been attached 
to the San Carlo since 1851, and had been, during 
that time, the leading Neapolitan singer. Malibran, 
on arriviny in Naples, found that all her leading 
parts were being sung at the San Carlo by Ronzi, and 
consequently made her debut in Naplesas Desdemona 
at the Fondo. It is also stated that Ronzi was the 
mistress of the King of Naples, and that this mili- 
tated against Malibran’s success. However this may 
have been, it is easily comprehensible that the 
popular favourite should have a large body of 
friends who would look coldly on the new comer. 
The * Barbaistes ” were the friends of the manayver 
Barbaja as differentiated from the subscribers (la 
Société). Domenico Barbaja began life as a restau- 
rant waiter at Naples, continued i‘ as director of the 
San Carlo Theatre, and ended it in wealthy retire- 
ment at Posilipo. Grove says that he was at the 
same time manager of La Scala, Milan, and the San 
Carlo at Naples, but I see no confirmation of this 
statement. The Comtesse de Merlin states that he was 
also manager of the Fondo, and that the subscribers 
to the San Carlo were offended that Malibran appeared 
first at the other opera house, This may explain de 


Beriot’s remark about “la Société,’ which is a trifle - 


obscure and capable of more than one interpretation. 

By “Amelia” in the preceding passage de Bériot 
refers to the title réle in the opera of that name, 
written for Barbaja by Rossi, at Malibran’s request, 
and produceld at the San Carlo on the 4th December, 
1834. This was a comic part in which she insisted 
on having a dance interpolated, which dance was a 
great failure, and damned the opera. 

The decision from Paris that de Bériot awaits with 
such anxiety is the decision of the Parisian courts as 
to the nullification of her marriage with Malibran. 
This, as we shall see, was not pronounced until the 
6th March, 1836. 

Troupenas was de Bériot’s friend and publisher 
referred to later on. . 

The letter he awaited from Lucca was with refer- 
ence to Malibran’s next engagement, which began in 
August, 1835. It is there that all her biographers 
have placed her triumph in “ Inez de Castro” —-even 
Madame de Merlin, who professes to get her informa- 
tion direct from Malibran herself. 

The Duke and Duchess are of course, the Duke 
and Duchess Visconti, to whose house the letier is 
addressed. The Duke Visconti was the director 


of La Scala, with whom Malibran subsequently con- 
sing during 1835-6-7 for £16,800 for 180 
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(or 185) performances, a remuneration which 
compares curiously with salaries paid nowadays. 

Signor Parola, to whom this, the preceding, and 
the following letters are written, was a Milanese 
barrister, who appears to have acted as the agent of 
the Duke Visconti in engaging artists for La Scala. 
He was always a very great friend, both of de 
Bériot and Malibran. This further explains the final 
postscript to this letter, 

The Bassi referred to in the postscript it probably 
Vincenzo Bassi, a bass singer of secondary reputa- 
tion, who at this time was singing at Milan.  Cicio 
referred to in both the preceding letters with the 
prefix * don,’’ I have been unable to trace, but he was 
probably another artist at La Scala. 

The postscript relative to the ‘ stabbing,” refers to 
Malibran’s death scene in “Otelio.” She never 
played this twice alike, and Donzelli, who played the 
title role, never knew how he was going to catch her. 
It imparted great realism to the scene, but it annoyed 
Donzelli very much, and on one occasion he slightly 
wounded himself with his dagger whilst pursuing her 
round the stage. The incident was caught up and 
elaborated by the French press until it assumed the 
proportions of a nightly repeated attempt to murder 
her at the instigation of her Neapolitan enemies. 

I do not know what is referred to by “ l’affaire de 
Rossi” ; disgusted by the failure of “'Amelia,” Rossi 
left Europe for Mexico on the 15th October, 1835, 
where he stayed until 1841. It is quite possible that 
de Bériot refers to some dispute or unpleasantness 
arising out of the failure of * Amelia.” 

In speaking of ‘‘ La Tacchinardi”’’ de Bériot refers 
to Madame Persiani, the daughter of Nicolo Tacchi- 
nardi, the Italian tenor, who had so perfect a voice 
that it made up for his ugliness and deformity which 
are said to have been monstrous. His daughter 
Francesca, who was a pupil of his, and an opera 
siriger of considerable repute. married Persiani, the 
composer of * Inez de Castro,” in 1830, and was siny- 
ing in Naples till 1835. Donizetti had written his 
‘*Luciadi Lammermoor ” for her in 1834, and it was 
in this that she made her first appearance in Paris in 
1837 (December 12th), according to Sir G. Grove 
(Fétis gives a totally different account). Itis very 
interesting to note from this letter the cause which 
led to ‘*I Puritani,” being produced for-the benefit of 
Madame Grisi in London, in 1835, instead of in Naples. 

The Duke Visconti did not take de Bériot’s hint : 
the other two operas were never written ; “ [ Puri- 
tani” was Bellini's last work—he died on the 23rd 
September, 1835, aged 29. 

(To be continued.) 
MUSICAL NOTES,— Vocal, Instrumental, Orchestral. 
Containing a classified Monthly List of all New Music 
Published. PRICE 2d., Aniual Subscription 2s. 6d. post free. 
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Biographical Sketches of Eminent Artists, Reviews of Music, 
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William Rider & Son, Limited, 14, Bartholomew Close, 
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THE PROFESSIONAL POCKET BOOK 
Anp DAILY & HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY Por 18$4 
Published according to the plan of the late Sir Julius 
Benedict. The spaces for each hour in the day will be found 
invaluable to those who give lessons or have many appoint- 
ments. At theend of the book are blank pages for memo- 
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public 3s. 2d.; in Russia Leather, to the profession and trade, 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

HERR DAVID POPPER rays: “ [t possesses 
all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: “ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 

(-) —in fact, they are very much weaker. This Is 
because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 
ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 

positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above all 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


EOHNICAL NOTES on the choice and keeping of VIOLIN 
STRINGS. By J. EDWIN BONN, M.S.OL,M.S.A. Seven 
stamps. Every Violinist should read it. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 


For VIOLIN, VioLA, ’CELLO, Bass, Xe. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a series of 
chemical experiments conducted by J. Elwin Bonn, M.S.0.1., 
F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are subjected to chem- 
ical treat nent which renders them comparatively unaffected by 
widisture and heat of the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, and such strength 
that the “E ” will bear pulling up to “ A,” thus standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Bach is subjected to 
a test before leaving the bands of theinventor. Prospectus and 
Price List Post Free. Sample packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d , 2s., 2s. 6d ,or 
5s post free. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High St., Brading, Isle of Wight. 
Y= PUTTICK AND SIMPSON will hold 
\ on Tuesday, February 27th, 1894, their usual 
Monthly Sale of Musical Instruments, comprising 
Grand and Cottage Pianofortes, also Harmoniums, 
Organs, also fine examples of ktalianand other Violins, 
Violas. Violoncellos, &c., with bows, cases and fittings. 


The next Sale of Guaranteed Violins will take place 
early in April. 
Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
LITERARY AND Musical AUCTIONEERS, 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Mr. E. POLONASKI, 
VIOLINIST, 
Open to Concert Engagements, “ At Homes.” &c.; 
has Vacancies for tew additional Pupils. 
For terms, &c., please address — 
__ 38, WARWICK Roap, Earr’s Court, 8.W. 
= : 
ANDRE LA TARCHE, 
Violin Examiner, Victoria College of Music. 
Author ‘ Violin Students’ Manual,” &c., &e. 
Lessons of the highest class possible. 
For terms, please address, 


28, St. AUGUSTINE’S ROAD, CAMDEN SQuarrE, N.W. 


Mr. WALLACE SUTCLIFFE, 
VIOLINIST. 
For Concert Engagements, “ At Homes,” &c.; has 
also Vacancies for a few more Pupils, 
For terms, &c., please address-— 
76, FRITHVILLE GARDENS, UxBRIDGE Roap, W. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editors, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, London, 8.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editors not later 
than the Ist of each month. 


All business communications such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, London, 
S.W. Cheques and P.O. to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed London and South-Western 
Bank, Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free)... arr oa we 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) eee 3s. Od. 
Trade supplied by ALAN PALMER, 11, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C., entrance Creed Lane. 
Westend Agents: Str. CecriLiA Music PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 
Mr. G. Foucuer, 54, Mortimer Street, W. 


The Violin Times. 


No. 4. Vou. I. Frpruary 15TH, 1894. 








WILHELM. 

To me, as to many of the rising generation 
of musical students, Wilhelinj was, until 
recently, little more than a name. In 1875, 
I had heard him play at St. James’s Hall, 
and in May, 1878, I had seen him lead the 
orchestra at the Wagner Festival at the 
AJbert Hall; but during fifteen years in which 
England has heard practically nothing of him 
he had almost become a name of the past, 
and it was therefore with some emotion 
that I heard in October, 1893, that he had 
returned to make London his home for an 
indefinite period. It was at the Woolhouse 
Sale at Puttick and Simpson’s on the 6th 
December that ] first had the pleasure of 
meeting him, and a few days later paid him 
my first visit in the house in the Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park, whose door bears a 
modest plate, on which is inseribed 
« August Wilhelmj.’”” To know Wilhelimj 
personally marks an epoch in one’s musical 
career, for his is one of those overwhelming 
personalities that impress one in no insignifi- 
cant manner. ‘The first time I visited him | 
found that we had a great common sym- 
pathy, to wit, the appreciation of the first- 
rate new violin, to the prejudice of the 
second-rate old instrument. He showed me, 
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and played for me, some violins by the 
modern maker Migge, glorious instru:nents, 
which, unknown, and consequently unappre- 


ciated to-day, are destined to take the front 
rank with the fiddles of Sylvestre, Chanot. 


Hill, and Gand, when those of Stradivari, 


\inati, and Guarneri, are to be found only in 
iiuseums, and those of Vuillaume et hoe genius 
mune have fallen to pieces beyond repair. 

One is received at the “ Villa Marcella,”’ 
as Withelinj’s retreat is called, by the friendly 
or hostile demonstrations of a mercurial bull- 
terrier of somewhat ferocious appearance and 
brincled coat. After undergoing a preliminary 
examination at the nose of this sentinel one 
finds oneself in the presence ofthe Professor,in 
the room which serves him as study and 
music room. At one end a grand piano, on 
which lie half-a-dozen fiddles, which Wil- 
helinj takes up and plays one after another, 

she walks about the room and talks; at 
the other a finely-carved writing table cov- 
ered with a litter of musie and corres 
pondence. Where the walls are not hidden 
with books, they are covered with photo 
rraphs of musical celebrities, principally 
violinists, in little frames, whilst in a place 
of honour is a large portrait of Wagner, round 
the broad edges of which is many an inserip 
tion in the master’s autograph, notably 
among them the original of the following 
poein, Which Wilhelmj transcribed for me at 
my request. It runs as follows : 

Volker, der Fieldler ward nun neu ; 
iv, ein Held, bis zum Tod getreu, 
Hat auf den feind er das Schwert gezogen 
Nun sehwingt er siinflich den Fiedelbogen, 
In holde ‘Triiume die zu entschweben, 
Die bang’ in Niebelungen-Néthen leben, 
Volker-Wilhelmj Dir ist’s gegliickt, 
In Néthen hast Du uns Alle entzickt, 
Drum sei gelobt und innig geliebt 
So lang es Wialsung and Niblunge gibt. 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
Bayreuth (im Somney), 
1876. 
\nd nay be translated as follows : 

Volker the Fiddler lives again! He, the hero who, 
faithful unto death, drew his sword upon the foe, now 
wields the soothing tiddle-bow. ‘The terrors of the 
Niebelung difficulties (Néthen) are converted for us into 
sweet dreams, since thou, Volker-Wilhelmj hast sue- 
ceeded in enchanting us with thy music. ‘Therefore, 
be thou lauded und well-beloved so long as the Volsings 
and the Niebelungs exist. 

Our conversation turned uponueyvielinists 
past and present, and the virtuoso’s own 
experiences with which we shall deal in a 
fnture article. At present space compels us 
merely to record, as shortly as possible, the 
leading events of his remarkable life. It 
nay safely be said that no artist has carried 
his art into so many lands as the subject of 
our sketeh, 


CHRONOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY OF 
AUGUST EMIL DANIEL FRIEDRICH 
VICTOR WILHELM. 


IS45, September 21. —Born at Usingen, a former resi- 
dence of the Princes of Nassau- Usingen. 
Father: August Wilhelmj, Doctor of Laws 
and Ex-Attorney General of Prussia. Mother : 
Charlotte Petry, celebrated pianist. (‘The 
Wilhelmj family have owned vineyards at 
Hattenheim for many generations.) 

184%. His tamily came to live in Wiesbaden, where 
he received his first instruction on the 
violin from Conrad Fischer, Concert-Meister 
to the Duke of Nassau. 

1852. Played before Henriette Sontag who predicted 
that he would one day be *'The Paganini of 
CGermany.”’ 

1854. January 38.—Made his first public appearance 
at a Charity Concert at Limubryg-on-the- 


Lahn. 

1856, Mareh 17.—- Second public appearance at 
another Charity Concert at the Court Theatre. 
Wiesbaden. 


1861, Seut by Prince Emil von Wittgenstein to Liszt. 
at Weimar, to whom he played Spohr’s 8th 
Concerto, and some of Ernst’s Airs Hongrois. 
Liszt took him to Leipzig, where he entered 
the Conservatoire, studying the violin under 
Ferdinand David, and the theory of music 
under Moritz Hauptmann, and Richter. Lived 
with Ferd. David. 

1862. August 9.—Made his début ata great concert 
at the Leipzig Conservatoire, when he played 
Ernst’s Concerto Pathetique in F sharp 
minor. 

November 24.— Played Joachim’s Hungarian 
Concerto at a concert at the Gewandhaus, 
1864, Finished his studies at the Leipzig Conserva- 


toire 
1865, Made his first professional tour, ending in 
‘ Switzerland, where he passed the winter. 


Iden, Touring in Switzerland, Holland, and England. 
where he was patronized by Jenny Lind, and 
under her auspices played first at one of 
Alfred Millon’s Covent Garden Concerts. 

May 29.—Married, the Baroness Liphardt, a 
niece of Ferd. David. 

1867. January 20.—In Paris. Introduced by Joachim. 
and played Paganini’s Concerto in D, at one 
of Pasdeloup’s Popular Classical Concerts. 

December 15.—In Florence. Led the C minor 
quartett of Beethoven at the concert of the 
famed ** Societi del Quartetto.”” The other 
executants were Bruni, Lasci, and Sbolci. 
Led also Mendelssohn’s Octett, these three 
executants being augmented by Giovacchini. 
Papini, Sauvage, and Janelli. This octuor 
also played Wilhelmj’s arrangement of the 
overture to “ Lohengrin.” As solos he played 
Vieuxtemp's Réverie,accompanied by Manetti, 
and Bach's * Chaconne.” 

December 29.— The fourth concert of the 
Societd. Led Hadyn’s quartett, Op. 71. 
and Schumann’s quintett, with Laussot at 
the piano. Played also Paganini’s Concerto 
in D. He was then elected * Protettore della 
Societa.” 

N.B.—Full accounts of these concerts 
are to be found in the very scarce pamphlet, 
* Cenni Storici intorno alla Societa del Quar- 
tetto in Firenze.” (Florence; 1870, Guidi.) 
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January 27.-—-In Russia, whither he had been 
invited (with Hector Berlioz) by the Grand 
Duchess Helena Paulovna. First appearance 
in St. Petersburg on this date. 

Touring subsequently in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and France. 

IS69. March 14. — Re-appeared~ at Pasdeloup’s 
Popular Concerts in Paris, playing Paganini’s 
Concerto in D, Ernst Fantasia on ‘‘ Otello,” 
and’ Bach’s ** Chaconne.” 

I869—1871. Made an extended tour of England. 
Scotland, and Treland, with Santley. 
IS71—1872. Touring in Holland, Denmark, Norway. 
and Sweden, where he was elected a member 
of the Royal Academy of Stockholm, and 
Knight of the Order of Gustavus Vasa. 
besides receiving the Grand Medal of Arts 

and Sciences. 

1872. October 22.— Made his first appearance in 
Berlin at a concert of the Sing-Akademie. 

Murch 23,—--First appearance in Vienna. 

In England. Played at a concert of 
the Philharmonic Society, in memory of Stern- 
dale Bennett. Propagating the cult of Wagner 
in England, playing his music on all occa- 
sions, and leading orchestral performances of 
of his works. In 1877 he induced Wagner to 
come to England, and direct the Wagner 
Festival at the Albert Hall, 7th, 9th, 12th, 
lith, 16th, and 19th May. The principal 
singers from Bayreuth came to interpret the 
Master, and Wilhelmj led the first violins in 
an orchestra of 170 performers. Two extra 
concerts on a less lavish scale were given on 
the 28th and 29th May. 

Afver this he was seriously ill, and on 
his recovery made his last appearance 
at a concert at the Crystal Palace, under 
August Manns. He then left for Italy. 

IS78. September.—In New York. Made his first 
wppearance at Steinway Hall. 

Now began his great tour of the world. 
which lasted four years. He played in New 
Zealand, Australia, India, and Alexandra. 
but was prevented playing in Cairo by the 
war that broke out whilst he was there. He 
passed through London in 

Is82, July.—On his way to Germany, when he practi- 
cally retired, settling himself in his superb 
villa at Mosbach-Biberich on the Rhine, near 
Wiesbaden. 

December 5.—On this date he played at the 
Kur-haus Wiesbaden, at which point all his 
‘biographies lapse into silence. 


Professor Wilhelm} has promised to com- 
plete this chronology when he can obtain 
certain papers from Germany containing the 
necessary particulars. During the last ten 
years he informs us that he has played all 
over the Continent of Europe, and even 
before the Sultan of Turkey, and in the 
Seraglio. We hope to prevail upon Professor 
Wilhelmj to give our readers an account of 
this latter somewhat unique experience 


—_~- 


When America —the land of the brave 
aid the home of the free!—proses ponder- 
ously of its services to art, we always seein 
to hear what John Ruskin called “the 
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chuckle of the gods in the back-ground.”’ 
Now and then, however, Columbia becomes 
cynically frank, and then she is deliriously 
amusing. . When, in the absence of native 
talent, Walter Damrosch employed the 
Danish violoncellist, Hegner, as his soloist, 
the New York symphony orchestra struck 
like any gang of drink-sodden dockers at the 
cominand of their Union. The orchestra 
dared not play with him, and the Union 
would not accept any compromise of the rule 
that says that no foreign musician shall play 
in an American orchestra till he has starved 
(but for private means) for six months. This 
is all very tine and Yankee, but among the 
parties to this sickening episode the question 
one asks oneself is, which were the brave 
and which were the free? The enlightened 
gentleman (American variety), who, when 
Walter Damrosch pleaded the cause of art, 
replied with an oath, ‘* We are in this thing for 
dollars and cents !’’ expounded the first and 
last law of American wsthetics. It is when 
the American eagle thus fouls her own 
nest, that the nations realize the self-evident 
fact that she is an ill bird after all. And the 
laughter of the gods becomes audible. 


PIZZICATI! 

I wonder what has become of the violin, 
which, erstwhile the property of Gen. George 
Washington, the Father of his Country, was 
for sale by Gemiinder, Jun., in New York, 
in December—January, 1887-8. - 1 have a 
photograph of the fiddle and its case, and a 
set of newspaper cuttings relating to it from 
the New York papers, viz., The Sun (23rd 
Idecember, 1887), 7'he Musical Courier (28th 
December, 1887), and The Tribune (xth 
January, 1888). I saw the fiddle itself in 
New York in 1888, and the price asked for it 
was £200. Apart from historical association, 
£10 would be an outside price for it, it being 
au clumsy German instrument. It is said 
that ‘‘ the Father of his country” bought it 
in a negro cabin in Southern Virginia from 
an old darkie who was playing it, but history 
is silent as to the degree of proficiency which 
Washington attained as a performer. On 
his death it passed to his nephew, the judge, 
Bushrod Washington, who gave it in turn to 
his nephew, Thomas B. Washington, on 
whose death it passed to his son, Thomas B. 
Washington, Jun., of Charleston, Va., by 
whom it was sold to August Gemiinder. It 
was accompanied by various documents 
that purported to attest the genuineness of 
the above pedigree. The case is of the old 
leather-covered crocodile type, opening at the 
tail end of the fiddle. 
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Talking of violins with histories, and 
apropos of the violin of General George 
Washington, a correspondent calls my atten- 
tion to a somewhat experienced fiddle 
belonging to Mr. Roland Macquarrie, of 
Mull. This instrument has been in the 
possession of the owner's family for 101 
years, having been given to Colonel Mac- 
quarrie (the present owner’s grandfather) by 
Neil Gow, the celebrated Scotch fiddler, in 
1793, in exchange for an Italian instrument. 
Colonel Macquarrie had it with him in turn 
at the taking of the Balearic Isles, in Egypt, 
in 1801, at the siege and capture of Burgos, 
at Orthes, Toulouse, Salamanca and Vittoria, 
at the siege and capture of Badajos (when 
its owner was wounded), at the battle of 
Corunna, whence it retreated with the army, 
heing carried on the Colonel’s back and in 
his military cloak, in defiance of General Sir 
John Moore's order to abandon anything 
that could impede the flight. It’s last public 
appearance was at a temperance meeting 
at Tobermory on the lth of January. 
Post tol naufragia—!! 

. * 

I have some curious cuttings from various 
papers about 12 years old, dealing with the 
question of girl violinists. They were rare 
then, they are plentiful now, but how many 
of them reach the higher ranks—and stay 
there? Practically not one. Many times a 
year the whole Exglish and Continental press 
teems with judicious advertisements of Miss 
A., Fraulein B., Signorina C., Mademoiselle 
D., but after a year or two they are gone! 
Where are they, is anyone aware? Echo 
answers “where?” It is quite time some 
virtuoso or virtuosa should herald himself or 
herself as ‘Pupil of Miss, or Fraulein, or 
Mademoiselle X."" But they don’t. Why 
not? Mesdames, la parole est a& vous ! 

. * * 


Do not let it be imagined for an instant 
that I sneer at, or condemn, lady violinists. 
On the contrary, I vastly prefer a good lady 
violinist to any but the very best male 
virtuosi; but I complain that they are fleeting, 
evanescent. Will some lady violinist tell me 
why this is? Of course, I know it ig the 
fault of the men—but how ? 


* * 

I have received a very amusing and satirical 
letter from an esteemed correspondent, 
relative to the advertisement of one Hammig. 
of Leipzig, who styles himself ‘‘ Purveyor to 
the Royal Conservatorium of Leipzig.” My 
correspondent wails that from the altitude of 
the carpenter's trade, fiddlemaking has 
declined to that of the butcher's. He is also 
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very hard on some of the Continental firms 
who advertise in the English press. It would 
certainly be kind of someone to edit them a 
little, for the jaunty use of misapprehended 
colloquialisms, and the ‘‘ uninonebreathutter- 
able” adjectives, bring our foreign competitors 
to woeful grief at times. 
RIPIENO. 


—_——— 


REVIEWS. 


Books, Music, ete., intended for review, should be 
addressed to the HLditors, 38, Warwick Road, Karl's 
Court, SW. 

The Musical Dirvctory for 1894 (Rudall, Carte and 
Co.) will be found invaluable to musicians, amateurs 
as well as professionals. This is the forty-second 
annual issue. We notice that the number of profes- 
sional violinists has slightly decreased from that of 
last year, whilst the number of violoncello players has 
to an equal degree increased. The arrangement of 
the work is based on the well-known principles of 
former years. 

The Professional Pocket Book Jor 1894 (Rudall, 
Carte and Co.) contains a most compact and conven- 
ient teachers’ record of engagements. It will be 
found indispensable to anyone desirous to fulfil his 
engagements punctually. 

Music : The marks or letters placed after the pieces 
indicate the degree of difficulty, thus: (q e) means 
quite elementary ; (v e) very easy ; (e) easy ; (I) fairly 
easy. does not move out of the first position ; (IIT) 
moderately difficult, does not go mo than the third 
position; (V) also of moderate difficulty, and | 
occasionally goes higher than the fifth position ; (d) 
difficult; (v d) very difficult; (c) difticulties can be 
overcome only by artists; (v) written for virtuosi 
only. 
ihe Artist's Series of easy and attractive Ducts for 
violin and piano by Michael Rice (published by Beare 
and Son). No.1, Remembrance, an andante affettuoso 


*\in the key of G (I); the occasional — into the 
) 


third position is optional. No. 2, Rustic Dance, an 
allegretto giocoso in E. (I.) No. 3, Berceuse in G 
major, with a pretty swinging melody in 6/8 time. (I.) 
No. 4, Evening Song, an andante cantabile movement 
in E flat major. (III.) No. 5, Serenade, is an andante 
grazioso in D major (1) No. 6 Tarantelle, in the 
conventional 6/8 time, in the key of A minor and 
major. (III.) No. 7, Fairy Tale, is a most taking little 
andante movement in G major, calculated to show off 
juvenile virtuosity. (III.) No. 8, a is an alle- 
gretto in the key of D major. (V.) No. 9, Tendresse, 
is an andante in the key of A major. (V.) No. 10, 
Reyret. is a charming allegretto in A minor, written in 
the style of Charles Dancla. The music sounds bril- 
liant, but the difficulties can be easily overcome. (V.) 
No. 11, Second Tarantelle, makes greater demands on 
the ability of the player than the first tarantelle ; 
the time is 6/8, na the key E minor. (V.)_ No. 12, 
Swing Song, in the key of D. (V.) No. 13, Introduce 
tion and Romance, in the key of D major. (V) Tak- 
ing it altogether, we can conscientiously recommend 
the whole series of pieces to the notice of our amateur 
violinists. They will also be found capital teaching 
pieces. Although the whole of the 13 pieces are of 


almost uniform and excellent merit, we give prefer- 
ence to the following numbers: 1, 7, 10, and next to 
these : Nos 3, 4. 6, and 9. 

Romanee for violin and piano by H. Kling (pub- 
lished by L. Oertel and Co.) is a pleasing little draw- 
ing-room piece in the key of D. (V.) 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE VIOLIN. 


My library has recently been enriched by the 
addition of the following :— 

Evisa POLKO. 

Nicolo Paganini | di | Elisa Polko | dal Tedesco per 
| Lovorico Ravasini | Publicato per la cura del barone 
Achille Paganini e del Traduttore. 

Milan. 1876, Fr. reves, 8vo., pp. 98 and ii. 

This is a translation of Madame Polko (née 
Vogler) ’s “N. Paganini und die Geigenbauer ” (De 
Fid. Bibl., No. 101). 

TAJAN—Roge, D. 

Hommage & la Mémoire | de | Baillot | Discours 
prononcé par M. D, Tajan-Rogé | a la soirée musicale 
| qui a eu lieu dans la petite salle | du Conservatoire 
National de Musique le 4 Avril, 1872 | pour l'inaugura- 
tion | de la statuette en bronze de Baillot. 

Paris. 1872. A le Chevalier, 8vo. pp. 24 

This is a most graceful little éloge, which gives in 
24 pages the principal events of Baillot’s life. It is 
extremely scarce. 

DANCLA, CHARLES. 

Les Compositeurs chefs d’orchestre. Reponse 4 M. 
Charles Gounod, membre de I'Institut. 

Paris. 1873. Chatot, 8vo., pp.7 and i. 


DANCLA CHARLES, 

Miscellanées Musicales. Un peu de tout a tort et 
& travers au courant de la plume, Opinions, 
Réflexions, Appréciations d’un Musicien sans parti 
pris, &c., &e. 

Paris. 1876. Colombier, 8vo., pp. 19 and i. 

There is little to me so amusing and instructive as 
these trifling literary works, written by eminent 
violinists. They give a great insight into the 
influence of the current events in fhe musical world 
upon the study of the violin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to print suitable letters on matters 
likely to prove attractive to our readers, but will not be 
responsible for opinions expressed under this heading. 
All copy must be writtex: on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the Editors, 38, Warwick Road, Karl’s 
Court, SW. 


—_—— 


To the Editors of The Violin Times. 
GENTLEMEN,— 

This is an age of progressive ideas, and 
the bolt has fallen from the blue upon the violin 
world at last. At the recent concert of the West- 
minster Orchestral Society, on the 20th inst., it was 
announced on the programme that Mr. Ferdinand 
Weist Hill was playing on a valuable violin by Joseph 
Guarnerius, lent by W. E. Hill and Sons. Although 
we have been accustomed to the pianoforte makers 
advertising in this fashion, and even increasing the 
size of the gold letters on the instrument displaying 
their name, it is nevertheless in questionable taste. 
When one expects to be inspired by the playing of 
Paderewski, or some other great artist, it is un- 
pleasant to have thrust before one’s eyes the names of 
Erard, Broadwood, and others. The next thing we 
shall expect to see will be the violinist appearing on 
the platform with a large label with gold lettering 
suspended in a prominent position on his person, so 
that all may see that he is playing on Messrs. Snook’s 
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violin. Or, if I might suggest a still more striking 
mothod of advertisemert, the player should stand on 
a pedestal bearing the name of the enterprising firm 
in bold characters. The fiddle advertising that some 
of the so-called ‘‘ stars” have commenced to indulge 
in, always brings to my mind the amusing story that is 
told of John Hatton, the song writer. enry Cooper, 
the English violinist, on one oecasion, when playing 
at Margate, had the bad taste to announce in the 
local press and in posters on the walls, that he would 
play his solos on a 500-guinea violin. This so incensed 
Hatton that he gave out in a similar manner that he 
would sing ‘‘Old King Cole ” ina pair of Moses’ 10s. 6d. 
trousers. This story was savin some months ago at 
the time of some concerts given by Mr, Edgar 
Haddock, as he stated in his coneert programme that 
he would play on the Strad, nicknamed the ‘‘ Em- 
peror,” worth a fabulous sum. There can be no 
question as to the bad taste of such announcements, 
and if musicians do such things one must not be sur- 
prised at the shopkeeper doing likewise. 

While the subject of the ‘‘ Emperor” Strad is in 
mind, should like to know why the most  interest- 
ing fact in its history was withheld in the charming 
little hook that has been published on it. This is the 
amount it fetched under the hammer at Christie's 
saleroom, when they disposed of this and the other 
instruments belonging to Mr. Gillott’s collection. 
After all, if it did only fetch £50 then, that should 
not influence its present worth. I fail to see why 
this information was suppressed, and in years to 
come the records of the actual prices that have been 
paid for these instruments will be very valuable. 

I am, gentleman, 
Yours obediently, 
CONSTANTINE KARAVIANOULIL. 
London, 
29th December, 1893. 


[Though we might not perhaps have expressed our- 
selves so forcibly as our correspondent, we quite 
sympathise withhim. We believe that the everlasting 
puffing and advertising of the firm he names is as 
offensive to them as it can be to anyone else, but it is 
of course impossible for them to do anything in the 
matter.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters containing questions likely to interest 
players of stringed instruments, should be addressed to 
the Editors, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, 8S. W. 


D. M.—M.: The passage you refer to is not an 
exercise at all, but is a part from Spohr’s Violin 
Concerto, No. 11, last movement. The Tempo is 
originally marked ‘ Allegretto,” which means a degree 
slower than ‘ Allegro.” 

S. 7.—Hr.: A good business might be done if your 
violin could be bought for what it is worth and if one 
could sell it again for the price you value it at. 

T. D.—Kssex: You must not hold us responsible for 
anything that appears or has appeared elsewhere for the 
last six months. Mr. E. Polonaski neither owns nor 
edits any other journal than Tuer Viowmn Times, 
to which he devotes all his spare time and energy. In 
answer to your other question, we do not know who 
edits the journal you name; but, no doubt, you will 
get fullest information on that point by applying direct 
to the office. 

Antonius: Stentor, not Stainer, was a bow maker of 
considerable merit. Tourte, however, ranks higher. 

Omega: Thanks, but we really do not care to enter into 
the 101 different arguments abeut varnish. The subject 
has been threshed out elsewhere long ago, and it may 
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just be pe ible to vive too much of a good thing. You 
may read with advantaye, what Fleming has got to say 
in his work ** Old Violins and their Makers,” p. 264 
305 5 also KB. Heron-Allen, p. 168-186. 

hivvda: We claim for our work the advantage of 
being absolutely unique, and we cannot for one 
moment admit the idea of our competing against an; 
hody. Our objects and aspirations differ widely from 
those of anyone else, and our friends and supporters 
will find at the end of the year, that instead of having a 
number of newspapers bound together, they will possess 
a book, which in time to come, will be found invaluable 
aus a work of reference, 

N. DD. Men.: Study Spohr’s Concertos ; you will 


find much in them to admire, and they will greatly 
improve your style. 

DP. bk - Dublin: The best player is not always neces 
avily the best master. Take lessons and practice at 


least two hours a day. 

David: You are right ; there were two musicians of 
cminence bearing that name, but there was no relation 
hip whatsoever between them. Félicien David was a 
composer and a Frenchman, Ferdinand David one of 
the best and most influential violin -players and 
teachers in Germany. He also distinguished himselt 
aus a composer for his instrument, and has written 
everal concertos, ** Moreeaux de Salon,’ exercises, 
awnd a very good violin tutor. 

Inriovs Composer : Your composition is avery weak 
imitation of what * Tom,” the fiddler in South Wales, 
would call ‘The Hornpipe.” Burn it, or will you permit 
us to do this graceful act for you? 

Breslau: Vorthe benetit and edification ef those of 
our readers who happen to understand German, we will 
uote the first verse (for we have no room for more) of a 
poem, the author of which may justly claim to be also 
‘unique’ in the fullest sense of the term. Here it is: 

‘Auf meinem Heizenruht ein Stein, 

Kin Stein, der driickt mich sehr, 

Oh Stein, wenn Du mein Herz zerdriickst 

So driick auch mich zu Brei!” 
Lovely, unique! Reim Dich oder ich fress Dich! Oui 
Knglish composers will have a race for the honour of 
putting it to music; but what, may we ask our talented 
poet, have the heart and the stone and the porridge got 
to do with the fiddle? 

W.K. Newcastle : Both your letters to hand. We 
ive glad you have found out by yourself the mistake 
vou fell into, for we have never seen a violin of that 
ine lhe pieces of wood in the shape you describe, 
which are placed inside, are not uncommon, and are 
frequently found in violins, as well as in violoncellos. 
lhe back of your violin evidently consists of two parts 

this accounts for the blocks. You cannot do better 
than go strictly in accordance with the work you 
name. 

J. 1. i. Sheffield : Apply for a copy of the catalogue 
direct to Mr. C. Woolhouse, or else to Messrs. Futtick 
uid Simpson. We are pleased to hear of the continued 
success of Mr. Ben Johnson. . 

lt. S.— Largs : We do not know of any work which 
vives instructions and drawings for making a violon- 
cello, but the operation is precisely similar to that 
of making a violin, excepting that the measurements 
are different. Having fixed upon the model you wish 
to copy, make a mould and a set of arching guides and 
lining blocks as laid down in * Violin-making as it wa- 
and is.” Then construct your ‘cello exactly as if it 
were a violin, and when you are in any doubt or diffi 
culty, confer with some friendly violin-maker who has 
an opened ’eello in his workshop. You must take the 
thicknesses from an opened instrument, allowing for 
age or repairs, and being careful to leave plenty of wood 
in the belly and breast. 
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HIGH-CLASS 


ENGLISH VIOLINS 


(BY H. J. WALKER). 


The maker of these violins has made the subject of the principles 
of Violin Construction, which were adopted by the old Olassic 
Masters of the Italian Schov!, his special study, and after a series of 
experiments which has extended over many years, has arrived at 
the conclusion that excellence in violin construction is to be 
achieved by faithfully following their principles, 

The violins of this maker are consequently, whilst of surpas:- 
ing excellence in design and construction, without any vagaries o1 
so-called inventions and improvements. They possess 

The Real Old Italian Tone 

of a fulness and richness which has hitherto only been fornd in 
the finest productions of the best mukersof Cremona. 

Prioes and full particulers may be obtained on application tu 
the sole agent for Great Britain and Irelan:|, 


G. FOUCHER, 


54, Mortimer St., Regent S8St., 
LONDON, W., 


Who will with pleasure forward specimens on approval for com- 
parison with genuine Italian Instruments. 


RUDALL CARTE & Co., 
SOLE AGENTS 


FOR 


The Celebrated Violins, Violas, 


and Violoncellos, 


S. MouGENOT, 
Manufacturer to the Roya 


Conservatoire of Music, Brussels. 





PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION AT 
23, BERNER’S STREET. 


Also Lists of Music for Strings and Wind 
combined. 


OLD VIOLINS FOR SALE. 


1 have a number of fresh violins that will interest 
uy many customers. Aieongst them, a Wolff copy of 1891, 
Jacques Delivert, Antwerp, 1830; a magnificently-madc 
Chevrier; Neuner & Hornsteiner, 1880; a beautiful oil-varnished 
instrument, made by Pyne. of Wardour Street, London; 
another, with an equally good oil varnish, by Wilson, Hollow- 
way, 1879: a beautiful Edward Airetcn (made about 1756), 
without a crack. I have also a number of violas, cellos and 
bows. Amongst the latter, a gem of a Voirin, one of the 
finest Ihave had. All American buyers who visit England 
this year should arrange to see my collection. Valuable 
violins purchased.~-H. DYKES, 28, Queen's Arcade, Leeds. 








THE 


The following Antiquarian Catalogues of 
Music will be sent on application GRATIS 
and POST FREE. 


No. 213. Music for Wind Instruments. 


214. Orchestral Music. 
245. Music for Pianoforte, Organ and Har- 
monium, 


247. Books on Music. 

24S. Music for Military Bands. 

29. Music for String Instruments. 

Music. 


LARGEST Svock IN SCOND-MAND 


\ 
Cc. F. SCHMIDT, 
Music Dealer & Publisher, 
HEILBRONN AN, GERMANY. 


Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, and 
Double Basses by “ CRASKE.” 


No better Violins than these either Ancient or 
Modern have ever been made, and the Varnish is equal 
to the Old Masters. 

The whole Stock of this Great Maker on Sale. 
\pply to EDW. CROMPTON, 12, Barton Arcade, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


John William Owen, 
VIOLIN MAKER AND DEALER, 
19, COBURG ST., LEEDS. 

Kivery kind of Repairing perfectly executed. 
Sound-post and Bridge Fittings done by an Original, 
Superior Method. Unquestionable references.. 


WALTER H. MAYSON, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND REPAIRER, 
62, OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER. 


Musical Standard, Says : 
made in Cremona.” 

Vusical Opinion:—“ Are pleased to see such perfection in 
an English maker.” 

Strad:—" He has greatly exalted the English School of 
Violin making.” 


“As fine a Fiddle as ever was 


S. B. WILKINSON, 
Violin Maker and Dealer in Cremona and 
other Instruments. 


linporter of the finest quality Italian Strings, Tested Strings 

prepared expressly for 8. B. W. (speciality). Bass Bars, Sound 

Posts and Bridges. Repairs of all _— carefully executed 
on the Premises, 


YE OLD FIDDLE SHOPPE, 


Land@’s Lane, Leeds 
(TUREE DOORS FROM COMMERCIAL STRBST) 


53, 


VIOLIN 


Tavistock Violin Academy 
Director and Principal : 


MR. BASIL ALTHAUS, F.C.Y. 


Vrivate Lessons and Classes daily, 8 a.m. to 10 pan, 
This Academy affords special facilities, both for 
Professional and Amateur Students. 

The Junior and Senior Orchestral Societies, the 
Chamber Music, Sight Reading, Violin, Harmony, 
and Counterpoint Classes. 

The Monthly Student's Concerts all tend to add 
yreater zest to the study of the instrument. 
Students prepared for the College of Violinists and 


all other examinations, 


Prospectus Free of 
Mr. HOWES, 
3, SUTHERLAND 


Secrelury, 
AVENUE, W. 


VIOLIN STRINGS. 

20 years’ reputation for durability and tone, Three 
samples (best 3rds E) post free 9d. 
EVERY VIOLINIST should use Cary’s Anti- 
Resin, which entirely prevents the whistling of the 
strings and produces a smooth tone. A great boon to 

wll violin players. 6d. per bottle (post 2d. extra). 


ALPHONSE CARY, Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Publisher of E. Polonaski’s celebrated Violin Primer, price 2s, net. 


Darbey’s Patent Micrometer String Guage. 


| 
<j S. 
-- " 
= mS 
_— 
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WILL REGISTER THE FINEST HA 
For VIOLIN, ‘CELLO, HARP, and ail ‘Musical 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 
7 6 IN MOROCCO CASE COMPLETE 7/6 
/ (With scale and instructions for use). / 
Proprietor and Patentee— 
EORGE DARBEY, 
ARTIST IN VIOLIN AND BOW MAKING, 
CREMONA HOUSE, PERRY RD., BRISTOL 


FOR SALE. 


VIOLIN by Camillus Camilli, of Mantua, a very fine 

example; lovely orange varnish; fine tone; perfect preser- 

vation; sqld at Puttick and Simpson's Sale Rooms, April, 

1893, for £65; price £65. A Paolo Grancino, also sold same 
time at £20: price £30; both guaranteed. 


E. CALVER, 


Wiprorp, CHELMSFORD. 
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07 Me lody mm major i 
Ernst. 
Iss Elegie. edited by Papin | 
Evans, Charles. 
to! Tarantelle Enfantine 3 
Field, John. 
Two Nocturnes, transcriptions by Papin. 
14 Now 1.) In D major ” 
> No. 2. In B tlat major | 
Fiorenzo, Cesare San. 
Six Pieces. 
6 No. I. Bolero 1 
37 No.2. Andantino Pastorale ; 
588 Now 3. Adavio H 
BY Nood. Menuet ae 3 
AO Nod. Meditation ‘ a 
Ht Now 6 Ninna Nanna (Berceus: - 3 
vie. H. 
63> Oberlindler | 
Fowler, Charlee. 
1D Pastorale j 
os Le Gondolier... ° a Be 
“A la Premiére Position’ —24 casy Pieces 
in the First’ Position 
°133 Ne, I. Valse... 3 
*122 No. 2. Barcarolle 3 
*128 No. 8. Gavotte 3 
"124 No.4. Mazurka ; : 3 
"125 Now Sd. Noeturne—Summer Evening 3 
*126 No. 6.) La Religieuse 3 
"127 Now 7. La Gentilezza 3 
*128 Now Turkish Rondo 8 
"120 Nooo. Rigadoon 3 
130 No. 10. Minuet 3 
"131 No. Ll. Serenade 3° 
“152 No. 12. March 3 
133 No. 13. Le Hazard 3 
"134 No. 14. Tarantelle ol ens 
“185 No. 15, Etes-vous fatigué? (Moto per 
petuo) a ro ae sue 
‘136 No. 16. The Slave’s Dream 3 
137 No. 17. L’Inquiétude 3 
138 No. 18. La Timidite 3 
“130 No. 19. Larehetto in A. 3 
“140 No. 20. Sur le Rigi 3 
141 No. 21. Swing Song 3 
*142 No, 22. La Mélancolie 3 
"145 No. 25. Souvenir de Torquay 3 
1144 No. 24. Two Strings to her Bow o 
In four books, each book... 10 
200) Fantaisie Caprice { 
Three Sacred Solos. 
654 No.l. Ruth... - 3 
655 No. 2. Naomi sn) <yN 
656 No.3. Miriam [ . a 
721 Andante Pastoral: | Bo AUN4S 
722 Gavotte \ 4 ty aS 


**EDITION 


A CATALOGUE of Music for one, two, three and four Violins, 


rye . 
4 
4 


VIOLIN 


CHANOT.’’ 


with or without Piano Accompuniient, 


TIMES. 


All Pieces sent post free on receipt of half-price, unless marked “nett.” 


1 orderity 


ae, Giovanni. 


lo be had of all Music Sellers ‘in SBirope 


F. W. CHANOT, 73, 


And ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 


vive the number in preference to title or composer's name. 


0 
i) 
0 
0 
0 
0 


and the 


Gann, C. M. 
No. Two drawing: 
736 Petite Valse 
737 Gavotte 
7H4 Berceuse 
German, Edward. 
it Moto Perpetuo 
687 Pastorale = 
688 Bourree 
Gillet, Ernest. 
14 Caprice G: iotte 
150 Meditation ; 
Gordigiani, Le 
6S Santissima Vergine, 
Papini 
Gounod, Charles. 


room piec 


Tran cript ion bs 


BSv Sérénade. Transe — hy Josef Trous 
selle. 
Gritton, J. W. 
hree pie COCs. 
No. 1. Reverie 
Bourréc 


372 
373 No. 2. 
374 No. 3, Romance 
Guarnieri. Francesco De. 
371 Tarantelle Mignonne. Op. 7 
123 Allegretto Alla Gavotta 
166 Romance ‘ 
167 Caprice Mazurka 
168 Serenade d@’ Arlequin 
Guerini, Rosa. 
201 Pensée Fugitive 


Handel. 


230 Larghetto in A minor 
Hauser, | M. 
Six Drawing Pieces. 
IS2 No, 1. Chanson du Bereeau 


Chanson d’Amour ... 

Chanson du Villayeois 

Chanson du Batelier 

Chanson du Troubadour ... 

Chanson du Soir 

The six together 
Haydn, Joseph. 

Serenade (Violoncello ad lib.). Edited by 
Papini 

600 Andantino from the 

transcription by Papini 


Heddeghen, F. Van. 

*202 Easy Mazurka 

265 Fragment de Sonate. bes gh 

264 First Sonatine in G. Op. 15 

265 Second Sonatine in ©, Op. 50 

266 Third Sonatine. Op. 51 

267 Fourth Sonatine. Op. 52 

268 Fifth Sonatine. Op. 53... na 

740 First Moto Perpetuo in C. Op. 56 
Henderson, J. 6. 

108 Nocturne ; 

3898 Tarantelle 


183 No. 2. 
185 No. 3 
185 No. 4 
Is6 Now 5. 
187 No. 6. 


vo! 


To be continued, 


United States of America, or the Publisher, 


Berners Street, London, W., 





Printed for the Proprietor by J. W. Wakeham, 4, Bedford Terrace, Church Street, Kensington. and 118, Uxbridge road, W. 
Published by Alan Valmer, 11, Ludgate Hill (entrance Ureed Lane), E.U. 


“Imperial Symphony,” 


Pieces prec eded by an asterisk (*) are playable in the first position. 
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154, Tremont Street, BOSTON ,Mass., for the United States. — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. THE VIOLIN ‘TIMES. Feprvuary, 1804. 


Violins 
Georges Lotte 


(Pupil of J. B. Vuillaume. Paris. 


His work is High-class, and 

destined in years to come to 

rival the reputation of his 
Master. 


a 
| 


PRICE - £6 6s. 


TO BE HAD ONLY FROM 


G. FOUCHER, 


I \ Hii Y My uf 
soy) 54, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, Game 
oy LON 


oe ~ 


Agents required in Provincial Towns. 


New Ilustrated Catalogue gratis, 


Contains Instructions on the selection of Violins which 
should be read by all Violin Players. 


SAMPLE “TRUTONE” STRING (FIRST) FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Violins by H. FoucHEr, H. ScHLOSsER, A. KESSEL, 
E. MIQUEL, &c., &c., &c. 


G. FOUCHER, 
54, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, 
LONDON, W. 
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iT less AF Hine & Sons, Violin M Ss. 3 ‘ 
: . Te 
; | “ l V be ii> Vi las \ ylone tOS, All 
iy HurchHaAser ¢ in instrument a certificate Is 
. ; ‘ ; 
( Yuen ‘ TOK - eC] itt prool ol the elu ess of é 
i itt } 
I ( Messrs. Hill & Sons occupy througnout th ) 
A ] Tt oe to 9 a; ‘ " biryy 
( Hstrumel my the great aliau Makers is Striking TY snow 
‘ ] 1: } Stal 
e by them tthe most famous Violins by Str Var 
y Ca] ak 7 aoe 4} > } 
/ S< SALA LOW K]io rh ¢ Che Me sszé). the Betis. i i 
} ] , , . ° +4 
. 12 success h to any other dealer during ife~cimme 
ePXCED ‘ rox amber of fine old truments pass throuch 
1* a2 
' I's 1} X in ¢ ot attemyt ) publish a catalogue o1 the 
’ ° ‘ 
1 then SSESSI heir stock undergoes such rapid changes 5y 
_—. oe aes S OF 3 
( | i = meri aia )\ Lilt al nos daily acta lon \ 
\ : 
t ] EE 
esti - UME iri\ stich i t Wor id pric Trip c 
OONn printed \ 1 mapy old Instruments now if their 
( Mec wrtiy me) } \ { he ex unpl 8 OL Nt id Vari, We trian: 
rvonzl, Guadagnini, ¢ er, and Gachano. 
o - | ) 4 
Bi} « 1) | ! 11) Tod) Shot ATL of The old 1ST} elit to 
, ‘ . ' ; ; 

! Hol ( } of ioOlmn mMakine, ana also if CiVe full 
person yor by correspoudenee on all matters relating to the violin, 
‘asta a ae a «hin. ‘the eonditial 
1a \ ile roucate 1s cryven as 1 one LUTHOrsnip, i@ CONCAITION, 
it fany instrument sul tread 1 them Me SSTS, Hiil & Sons were 

4 ° ' ‘ ° $ eS . = =a 
1) » South NKensingion Loan Colleetion im 1885, and have 
] 1? | } » S  E. . = 
Fect bin Chie torn Onl al such eolkeetions not only in this country, 
I ‘ he Pro; J. W. Wakeha:o. Church Street, Kensington, W. 
vy Alan Palme 11,7 vate Hull, B.C. (entrance Creed Lane) 
! Phi Cecil Mus 4 hing C nopany, Juimited 82. Wardour Street, W. 


» Mortimer Street, WwW. 





